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ROYAL, orn GOLDEN EAGLE. 








THE 


BOYS AND GIRLY MAGAZINE. 





My Youne Frienps :— 

I am about issuing a new Monthly Magazine, intended expressly 
for boys and girls; but before proceeding to my labors I wish to say 
a few words for myself and my book by way of introduction. I am 
aware that this field of literature is already occupied by those who 
can, perhaps, write you more interesting stories than I can, with my 
plain ways and trembling hands. In fact, I feel that [ can realize 
all the difficulties and perplexities of an editor’s life; and yet I can- 
not but believe that the relation of some incidents of my life, cheq- 
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uered as it has been with sunshine and storms, will serve to cheer 

me in my old age, and teach you to shun the dangers that will beset 

you on every side, as long as you live. Besides a history of my 

own life, which will be commenced in due season, I have the prom- 

ise of assistance from several old friends, who have jogged along 

through life with me; one of whom I look upon as a brother, for in 

most of my travels, he has been a constant companion and a true 

friend —a kind of people which, I am sorry to say, are not often 

met with. These, as I said before, have generously offered their 

assistance to me, and you will find their names at the bottom of 

anything they may write for our little Magazine. But, what is still 

more gratifying to me, I have also received promises of assistance 

from many of my young friends, who have for several months been 

urging me to write them a book. These must not, by any means, 

be forgotten. Promises made by young people, I have observed, 

are generally strictly kept. 

But I fear Iam talking too much. So nowa few words as to 
our intended “ fireside companion,” and I have done. 

Your Magazine will delight you with the stories it tells, and profit 

you by its instructions. In it you will find reading for holidays 

and leisure hours that shall 

be abundant and enduring 

sources of amusement and 

gratification ; for in its com- 

pany all the world will be 

yours, and all that man has 

placed within it. It will 

comprise stories of peril and 

adventure; of travel in 

strange lands, and voyage 

over far distant seas; of dan- 

gers braved by courage, and 

difficulties overcome by per- 

severance; with the lives of men whose names live after them ;— 

pleasing descriptions of rural scenes, and the various incidents of 

country life ; of the curious history and habits of beasts, birds, fishes, 

and insects, with some particulars respecting shells and fossils, sug- 
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gested by a ramble along the sea-shore ;—histories of wonderful 
inventions, which, in their progress to perfection, are producing 
silent revolutions throughout all parts of the habitable globe, and 
are intimately connected with the common matters of life ; — descrip- 
tions of the marvellous works of Nature, and of the curious produc- 
tions of art, on which the ingenuity of man has been exercised with 
success ;—-memorials of imprisonment, and of the perils encoun- 
tered and the sufferings undergone in the prosecution of escapes 
from captivity ;—narratives of strange and terrible convulsions, of 
cities buried by volcanoes, or swallowed up by earthquakes: — 
these, and many other narratives, to amuse you and teach you what 
strange things have happened, and do happen in the world, will find 
place in your Magazine. Many of them will be beautifully illus- 
trated with fine wood engravings, and occasionally a picture of 
some animal or bird will be colored from nature. 

In order to be enabled to carry out my intentions, may I not ask 
the friendship and assistance of every boy or girl who reads my 
prospectus? I will not multiply words, but, with a special request 


that,all my little friends will interest themselves in the welfare of 


the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, I will take my leave. 
MARK FORRESTER. 
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Honesty is the Best Policy. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A FEw years ago, I was acquainted with three boys, who lived in 
one of the back towns in Vermont, the oldest of whom was about 
sixteen, and the youngest about twelve years of age. In the town 
where they lived it was sometimes customary, when the grain fields 
were infested with squirrels, for the young men and boys to have a 
“squirrel hunt,” in order to kill off these little mischievous animals. 
These three boys, who lived near each other, were quite impatient 
for the day to come, when they might go in quest of game. At 
length the time arrived. They agreed to go together; the oldest 
was to use the gun, and the others were to assist in finding and car- 
rying the game. They had not proceeded far on their way, when 
they came near to a barn, which stood in the open field, at a consid- 
erable distance from any dwelling-house. “Stop, stop,” says 
Edward, and in a moment he raised his gun, and down dropped a 
squirrel, that was pertly sitting on the barn door, seeming by his 
impudent chattering to bid defiance to his new visitors. This they 
thought was a very good beginning. After they had walked nearly 
half a mile, and had come to a hill, from which they could look 
back over the ground they had travelled, William, looking round, 
exclaimed, “ See, Edward, the barn where you killed the squirrel is 
all in a blaze!” “O William,” cried Edward, “ what shall we do? 
the wad from my gun must have caught in the straw and set the 
barn on fire.” They ran back with as much haste as possible to see 
if they could obtain help to extinguish the flame. But it was too 
late. There were no houses near, and the barn was completely 
enveloped in the fire. After looking a little time on the mischief 
they had carelessly, but unintentionally, done, they turned back 
sorrowful. 

“What shall we do now?” said Edward; ‘ we have burnt Mr. 
Clarke’s barn, and have got nothing to pay for it with—what will he 
do with us?” ‘O,” said William, “he will never know who did 
it, if we are not foolish enough to tell of it, for no one saw us, and 
there are a great many other boys hunting about the fields to-day.” 
Edward walked along thoughtfully, and for a time made no reply. 
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He had been taught that “ Honesty is the best policy,” and he was 
evidently struggling against the temptation to conceal an act, which 
he ought to make known. At length he resolved what to do, and 
said to his companions, “I am going to Mr. Clarke, and shall tell 
him I have accidentally set his barn on fire, and promise to pay him 
for it, as soon as I can earn money enough.” “ Why, Edward,” ex- 
claimed William, “ Mr. Clarke vvill punish us, and likely as not he 
will send us to prison, if we tell him what mischief we have done.” 
“T cannot help that,” replied Edward; “I will do right, come what 
will.” Upon this they set off in haste, and after walking a mile 
they found Mr. Clarke. Edward told him the whole truth, and 
expressed much sorrow that he had been so careless, and took all the 
blame to himself. He promised Mr. C. that he would pay him for the 
barn, if he should live long enough to earn the money. Mr. C., who 
was a very passionate man, was very angry with Edward, and 
treated him harshly, and told him he ought to be sent to the state’s 
prison. Edward turned away deeply mortified, not knowing what 
to do. He went home with a heavy heart and related all that had 
happened. As soon as the neighbors heard of the misfortune of 
poor Edward, and how honest he had been, and how harshly he had 
been used by Mr. C., they felt a sympathy for him, and generously 
contributed money enough to pay for the barn. My young friends, 
it is always safe to do right. ‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 





The Royal Eagle. 
(See Engraving.) 

Tue reputation of Eagles is too well established for us to attempt 
to change the high opinion generally formed of them. Equally 
celebrated are the Pygargues, to which species the White-Headed 
Eagle belongs. These beautiful birds inhabit North America; they 
are also found in the most northern parts of Europe, and at long 
intervals have even been known to come to the shores of France. 
The White-John is another species of eagle more common in 
Europe, and has also been found im the north of Africa. The Royal 
Eagle or American Harpy in its physiognomy appears to be the most 
formidable bird of all the species of this genus, and the splendor of 
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its plumage renders it one of the most curious to behold. It is taken 
with difficulty. Like the preceding, its flight is lofty; but its wings 
are less pointed than those of the Kite and Falcon, whose tractable- 
ness and rapid flight have procured for them the character of nodle. 
It is said that the Royal Eagle is so strong, that it has sometimes 
opened the skull of a man with its beak; sluggish animals are its 
ordinary food, yet it is not uncommon for it to carry off fawns. 
Among those birds of prey, which falconers call ignoble, because 
they cannot easily train them, are the Ospray or Sea-Eagle, the 
Goshawk, Sparrowhawk and Buzzard. One of these species, 
known by the name of St. Martin’s bird, is quite numerous in 
France, where it comes, especially in autumn, in the neighborhood 
of St. Martin. 

Many instances are related of the love of the Buzzard for incu- 
bation and the education of its young. Some years ago, a female 
which was kept in the garden of an inn at Uxbridge, gathered, with 
extraordinary care, every straw and stick which it could find. Her 
master noticing this inclination, sought to satisfy her, and furnished 
her with aii the materials necessary for making a nest; as soon as 
it was constructed, two hen’s eggs were placed within, upon which 
the Buzzard sat, and when the chickens were hatched, brought them 
up, as if she had been their own mother. When these birds wish 
to sit, they are seen scratching the ground, biting and tearing 
everything which falls in their way. One time, in order to spare a 
female Buzzard the trouble of sitting, some young chickens were 
given her, but she killed them all. In the month of June, 1831, 


this Buzzard had nine young ones—the tenth was dead. When 


meat was given her she shared it among all her nurslings, and man- 
ifested ill-humor, if, after having received their portion of meat, the 
young birds ate any vegetable substances. Similar facts are often 
reproduced. 


Here is a fine description of Cesar, on a certain occasion; but 
the punctuation is wrong. See if you can read these lines so as to 
make good sense: 

“ Cesar entered,on his head, his helmet, on his feet, armed san- 
dals, upon his brow, there was a cloud,in his right hand, his faithful 
sword in his eye, an angry glare saying nothing he sat down.” 









OLD MAN, FATHER AND THE CHILDREN. 


Children. On beautiful! Just look, papa, 
See what that good old man has got — 
A book all made for little folks ; 
Pray buy us one, pa, will you not? 


Father. No—no. The world is full of books, 
Ten thousand more than you will read — 
Better to save your money now 
For what you may hereafter need. 


Old Man. Let me assure you, sir, this book, 
Made for the little girl and boy, 
Will prove a faithful friend, indeed, 
Whose coming will be hailed with joy. 


Give us your name — and, if you please, 
One simple dollar — in advance — 

And we agree each month to make 
Those little hearts with joy to dance. 


Stories adapted to their years, 

Fine cuts to please the little eye— 
Sweet simple moral lessons too, 

To teach them how to live and die. 
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This little pamphlet every month 
Shall be a helper kindly given, 
To aid you in the glorious work 
Of training up your babes for heaven. 


Oh, do subscribe, papa; I want 
Exactly such a book as that — 

And, if you please, I ’]l wear a while 
That very same old beaver hat. 


And I ’ll not buy that pretty doll, 

(Dear me, its cunning eyes were blue,) 
But then you know, papa, the book 

Is useful, and is pretty too. 


I’ll save my cents — see if I don’t, 

Till they will count up ten times ten ; 
And if you ’Il /end the dollar, pa, 

Why, I will pay you for it, then. 


Now, do papa, we will not ask 
A single Christmas gift beside— 

Just give the good man ten times ten — 
That ’s a good father — please subscribe. 


Well, here, send me three copies if you please — 
Some other little folks I know 

Have need, but have not means to buy, 
What I can very well bestow. 


But pray be punctual, send them all, 
And we must read them as they come, 
And keep them nice, that in a year 
The numbers may be bound in one. 


Magnetism. 


My Youne Frienps: 
The long evenings at hand will afford abundant opportunity for 


you to examine many of the curious things in nature. In whatever 
direction you turn your attention, you will find many things to won- 
der at and admire. I propose saying something to you this month 
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about Magnetism. I want you to put your shillings and sixpences 
together, and go or send to Mr. Joseph M. Wightman’s, No. 33 





netic Needle, mounted ona stand. The magnet will cost fifty cents, 
the needle one dollar. Having received the articles, invite in your 
schoolmates and we will see what can be done. I put the needle on 
to the brass stand. It turns its north pole to the North Star. Here 
you can see how ships are steered across the ocean into any desired 
port with such accuracy. The needle, however, does not point 
exactly north in all places. In Baffin’s Bay it is said to point almost 
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west. You will observe that the north pole of the magnet dips a 
little. It is nearer the table than the opposite extremity. 

We will now try some experiments with the magnet and the 
needle together. Hold the north pole of the magnet towards the 
north pole of the needle, and see! how it flies away! Turn the 
magnet over, so that the south pole be presented, and it comes back 
rapidly. You may thus keep the needle whirling very innocently, 
“not touching it.” To make this experiment more curious, hold 
a thick book between the magnet and needle. It will operate 
about as well right through my dictionary. Get a cup full of water 
and a small sewing needle. ‘Touch the needle to the magnet, and 
then place it very carefully on the surface of the water. It won’t 
break in, if you are careful, but will make a good compass, and 
square round north and south, as correctly as the Boston one. Take 
the needle off the stand, and put the north pole near to the north 
pole of the needle in the cup, and see how it will skate around to 
get away! . 

Your magnet will take up your pocket knives and impart its 
power tothem. ‘Try it on some new steel pen points. The points 
that touch the north pole of the magnet will be made south pole on 
that end. Touch them to the needle, and you will see. One end 
of the pen will be a north pole, the opposite a south pole. No 
two north poles ever come together; they are never agreed, but get 
away from each other as far as possible. 

I have told you but little yet about magnetism. Perhaps enough 
to awaken your attention. Live to grow wiser. B. 


The First Snow-Storm. 


Wuata great change does a fall of snow produce on the face of the 
landscape! Overnight, we see the fields green, the trees brown and 
naked, and the winding highway as clean and hard as if it had been 
swept; the fallow-lands, too, were brown, and there was something 
of a spring-look in the turnip-fields where the sheep were feeding ; 
when, lo, next morning the whole scene has undergone a change! 
Some mighty hand has been at work during the night, and every 
object is now covered white over with snow, which has fallen flake 
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by flake, and hour by hour, from dark to daylight, until every way 
around, the landscape is covered, nearly knee-deep, to little boys, 
with the feathery flakes. A fine, bright morning perchance follows, 
and the eye fairly aches, while looking upon the glittering prospect 
which lies around. Hill, and wood, and field, and footpath, the long 
highway, and the broad, open common, are mantled over with snow, 
upon which the wagon moves along with scarce a sound, and the 
horse is beside you before you are aware of it; for every noise is 
deadened by the deep fall of snow. That is not a morning to sit 
moping over the fire, when so much amusement is to be found out 
of doors—when there are fortifications to erect, and houses to build, 
and snow-men to make, and a snow-ball to roll along, until it is as 
high as our own heads; and, above all, a good-natured snow-balling 
match to take place between two parties of boys, on the open com- 
mon where we are sure neither to injure ourselves, nor do any one 
harm. That is a morning to tie a thick comforter round the neck, 
lace the boots tightly, and put on the stoutest pair of worsted gloves, 
and sally out in the keen, cold, bracing air, knee-deep among the 
clean, white, untrodden snow ; for the sky is blue overhead, and the 
sun shines bright, and he only, who cares not to come home with a 
pair of rosy cheeks, will sit and keep company with the cat by the 
fireside. 

And now we will fancy ourselves out in the cold, healthy air, 
making a snow man. But first we must hold a brief consultation as 
to whether he shall have legs or not. A dozen pairs of hands are 
at work in a moment, for it is decided that he shall have a solid 
foundation to stand upon, and the best way will be to commence 
rolling a ball from the opposite side of the field, to the spot where 
we intend him to stand; andif we can but make it long, likea large 
thick garden-roller, his body will be formed at once, and to do this 
we must fasten a dozen or two of snow-balls together, until they are 
a yard in length or more, and when this is done, we have only to 
commence rolling away. Over and over, heavier and heavier it be- 
comes, until, at last, from its very weight it licks up the snow, clean 
down to the very grass, leaving as clear a track behind as if the 
space had been swept by a broom. Onward we go, it requires all 
our united strength to move it, for it is now massy, and round, and 
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heavy, as the lower portion of a large column. Then comes the 
great Herculean task, how shall we rear it on end? All hands are 
at work in an instant; we have succeeded in getting a rail under it 
—we lift, we pull, we purchase — we get it half-way up, and to‘our 
great disappointment it comes in two. Never mind, there is half of 
it securely fixed; our snow man is already three feet high. After 
great difficulty, we add the other portion to it, and now we begin to 
form his shoulders, his neck, his head, his arms; we have got a 
short pipe to stick in his mouth, (the best mouth fora pipe ;) and we 
have got two pieces of coal for his eyes. And now we have built 
him up, we will stand at a distance and pelt him with snow-balls, 
and see who can first hit the pipe in his mouth, or knock off one of 
his arms: and famous exercise shall we find it, for not one out of our 
whole number will feel cold. 

Oh, what grand castles have we erected, ere now, out of the snow! 
We used to go to the lath-renders, and get him to supply us with 
thin pieces of deal, which we reared up and placed cross-wise, and 
piled the snow upon, making windows, and doors, and massy 
walls, and tall turrets, worked into battlements, and a huge snow- 
tower, that stood high and white over all; and around it we scooped 
away the snow for the moat, and with the laths we built a bridge 
across; we placed snow-wardens on the battlements; we stationed 
snow-sentinels beside the bridge; and when we had completed it, 
we retreated to a measured distance, and then commenced storming 
the castle with snow-balls, when we struck down tower, and turret, 
and keeper, and battlement, and laid the wardens and sentinels 
prostrate, nor ceased until we left our castle a heap of snowy ruins. 


A Residence among the Indians. 
CHAPTER I. 


I nave never found any subject more deeply interesting than the 
contemplation and study cf the manners and customs of the North 
American Indians. In my youth, when my winter evenings were 
sometimes spent in reading about the cruelties practised by the 
ruthless. savages towards the early settlers of New England, I used 
to think that there could not possibly exist a more wicked and 
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treacherous race of beings than the Indians. When the wind 
whistled around my father’s dwelling, I almost instinctively exam- 
ined the door fastenings, and drew my chair closer and closer to- 
wards that of my elder brother. I knew very well that there were 
no murdering, scalping savages about, yet so great were my preju- 
dices against the whole race, awakened, no doubt, by reading about 
their bloody acts, that, in spite of my better feelings, a thrill of hor- 
ror would come creeping over me. I have no doubt that many of 
my young readers have experienced moments of terror similar to my 
own. 

As I grew in years, and in knowledge, and, with the excellent 
opportunities I have had, examined their true characters and disposi- 
tions, my foolish youthful fears vanished, and I was led to look 
upon the poor Indian as a human being like myself, gifted with 
reason, though ignorant; the nobleness of whose nature would com- 
pare favorably with many other wiser nations. In our own comfort- 
able homes, by our own cheerful firesides, surrounded by all the 
benefits of civilized life, we are too apt to forget the wrongs of the 
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red man. We are too apt to forget that God has not given to him 
the learning and intelligence with which we are blest. His mode 
of living, his ideas of honor and of a Supreme Being may not appear 
right in our eyes, yet he is acting according to the light he has 
received, and we are not to judge him. 

The history of the red man, as I have before said, is a fruitful sub- 
ject for contemplation. From the moment when Columbus was 
first welcomed to the shores of the New World, by the hospitable 
Indian, until the present day, it is full of interest. Though their 
origin is, and ever must be, a mystery, yet I think no one can rea- 
sonably doubt that, at the time when this country was discovered in 
1492, the Indian nation was in its prime and glory. They roamed 
through the pathless forests, at pleasure, and their hunting and fish- 
ing grounds were undisturbed. The mountains and rivers, the 
lakes and valleys, of this wide country were all theirs. 

But the white man came among them, and their sovereignty was 
gone. For nearly three hundred years they have been passing 
away. ‘The term of their existence as a distinct nation has nearly 
expired. More than three quarters of their fairest lands have been 
grasped by the avaricious white man, and more than twelve mil- 
lions of their race have been swept away from the face of the earth. 
A very small band now remains, and very soon these will have been 
swallowed up by the advancing tide of civilization. As I have lived 
among these people a considerable portion of my life, I propose to 
give my young friends, in a series of sketches, an account of what 
[ saw of their habits, manners and customs, while among them, 
with such information respecting their homes and haunts, as I can 
find room for, to illustrate their wild, roving lives. 

Many years ago, while making a short stop at the city of St. 
Louis, in Missouri, which you know lies upon the Mississippi river, 
a few miles below the mouth of the Missouri, it was my good for- 
tune to become acquainted with the captain of a small steamboat, 
who was about ascending the Missouri river into the very heart of 
the Indian country, a distance of more than two thousand miles. 
Knowing that I was very fond of travelling about the world, he very 
kindly offered me a passage on his boat, provided I was willing to 
encounter the dangers of the long passage. This was the first 
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steamboat that had ever attempted a voyage up that great river, for 
any considerable distance, and consequently would be continually 
in danger of being sunk by the szags, which abound there. Now, 
thought I, here is a fine chance for me to study, at my leisure, the 
characters of the red men of the west. I had often wished for an 
opportunity of this kind, and I at once accepted the captain’s offer 
and set about preparing for my jaunt. I brought my business in St. 
Louis to a close, sent to Louisville for my old rifle, which I used to 
call “Speaker,” and having laid in a sufficient quantity of powder 
and balls to last me a year—for my readers must remember that in 
the Indian country these things are very scarce and sell for a high 
price—I stepped on board the boat, and bid farewell to the tall 
spires and busy streets of St. Louis, for aught I knew, forever. 

After ascending the Mississippi for a few miles, we turned the 
bows of our steamboat into the mouth of the Missouri, and we were 
fairly started upon our dangerous voyage, far away, as the Indian in 
his thrilling language would express it, “ towards the going down 
of the sun.” Our destination was the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
river, which the captain told me was in the middle of the Indian 
tribes, which inhabit the country east of the Rocky Mountains. 

For the first five hundred miles of our journey nothing of great 
interest occurred. We were obliged to move slowly and cautiously, 
for fear of having our boat sunk by the snags. We frequently ran 
aground upon the sand-bars, and the cry of “ Shoal ahead! back 
her!” was heard so repeatedly that, at last, it caused no fear at all 
among the passengers. 

The Missouri river is entirely different from any other stream of 
water which I have ever seen. Its waters are always muddy, being 
most of the year exactly the color of a cup of coffee with sugar and 
cream stirred into it. Now I am not very fond of coffee, but, if I 
were obliged to drink a cup of coffee or a cup of Missouri river 
water, I think I should choose the coffee, and I have no doubt my 
readers would. Well, I will tell you how this muddy water is made 
so. The Missouri river, for a greater part of its length, runs through 
an immense level plain with a great depth of rich alluvial soil, and, 
being a very large river and the current strong, its channel is con- 
tinually changing. As the water rushes along, the banks fall in 
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and are soon mixed with the water, and hence the turbid appearance 

of the river. I suppose that, when these waters are tumbling down 

the sides of the Rocky Mountains, they are as pure and limpid as 

any trout brook you ever saw. But the falling banks, like the milk 

and sugar in your coffee, soon color the whole and make it thick 

j and dirty. 

Nie The shores upon both sides of this river, for five or six hundred 

ne miles from its mouth, are well wooded with large and fine trees. 

Wt As the banks cave in, these trees become undermined and fall into 

the stream. Their roots become fastened to the bottom of the river, 
| | by the weight of earth clinging to them, while the tops are floating 
H | upon the surface, pointing down stream, and presenting to the boat- i 
: 





mh 
es 


man a most frightful prospect. In some places the whole bed of the 
river was completely filled with these snags, as they are called, and 
| you would have supposed, from their appearance, that no boat could 
BE possibly get by them ; yet by going slowly against them many are 
so loose that they will swing round like the buoys in our harbors. 
After a while these wooded shores and snags began to trouble us 
less and less, and, at the mouth of the Platte river, they entirely dis- 
oe | appeared. Here the eye is relieved by resting upon the green car- 
oe | peted prairies, gracefully sloping to the water’s edge. At almost 
; every bend of the river, herds of buffaloes, elks, antelopes and 
sneaking wolves, upon the banks, became frightened by our steam- 
boat, which came puffing and blowing along, and, after receiving a 
volley from our hunters, they scattered and bounded over the hills 
out of our reach. This furnished us rare sport, and I found “ Speak- 
er” a useful companion. | 

The Indians, too, having never seen or heard of a steamboat, 
exhibited the greatest wonder at our approach. Some threw them- 
selves upon the ground and called upon the Great Spirit to protect 
them ; some set out in running, and did not stop until they had got 
well out of our sight, while others would approach the banks of the 
stream, and peep cautiously over. One time, when a considerable 
we number had approached pretty near to us, our captain, who was 
; ; a fond of a joke, let off a large quantity of steam by the waste pipe, 
; when, head over heels, men, women, and children, dogs and all, rushed 
away, tumbling over each other, in the most admirable confusion. 
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We had a hearty laugh at their foolish fears, but we saw no more 
of them that night. 

After being nearly three months upon our voyage we arrived at 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone river, the place of our destination. 
There is a fort built here upon the shore, opposite the Yellow Stone, 
which was erected by the “ American Fur Company,” partly as a 
store-house for the fur traders, and partly as a protection against the 
Indians. Upon our arrival at the fort, we fired some cannon, that 
we had on board, and here was another wonder for the savages, who 
supposed it was the boat which caused the noise. Directly in the 
rear of the fort is a large Indian village, and so great was the fear 
they had of our “big thunder canoe,” as they always afterwards 
called it, that in a short time not an individual could be seen. The 
next day, however, several of the boldest sachems ventured on board, 
while the “ medicine,” as they called our cannon, was fired. Every- 
thing that the Indians here do not understand, they term “ medi- 
cine.” 

This fort was to be my head-quarters for a twelvemonth. I 
assure my readers, that the appearances of comfort were anything 
but cheering, yet I am one of those persons who do not like to give 
up for trifles. The boat was to return in a few weeks, or as soon as 
the merchandise, which had been brought up to sell to the Indians, 
could be landed and stored in the fort, and the winter’s stock of furs 
and buffalo skins put on board, and I should be left almost alone, in 
the middle of a nation of savages. Never mind, thought I it is of 
no use to be discouraged. I will try to live peaceably with them, 
and deal fairly, and give them a‘good price for their furs, and, at any 
rate, I shall have a chance to study their habits well. I had engaged 
with the captain of the steamboat to assist in trading with the 
natives for their furs, during my leisure hours. In the mean time 
the crew of the steamer made all possible despatch to get ready for 
her return home. 

While the captain was waiting for the lading of the boat, a party 
was formed to visit the Elk Horn Pyramid, a picture of which you 
will find at the beginning of this chapter. This pyramid is situated 
at the mouth of “Two Thousand Miles river,” which joins the 
Missouri, two thousand miles from its junction with the Mississippi. 
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Here there is an extensive prairie, covered with bushes of artemisia, 
| filled with elk and deer paths in all directions. This prairie extends, 
i without interruption, as far as the eye can reach, and is called, 





} i “Prairie 4 la Corne de Cerf,” because the wandering Indians have 
ae here erected a pyramid of elks’ horns. 
ae tl About eight hundred paces from the river, the hunting or war 
‘ ; parties of the Indians have gradually piled up a large quantity of 
h 


mE elks’ horns, till they have formed a pyramid sixteen or eighteen feet 
a | high, and twelve or fifteen wide. Every Indian or hunter, who 
i passes by, contributes his part, which is not difficult, as, in the vicin- 
ity, such horns are everywhere scattered about. All these horns, of 
ae i which there are many thousands, are confusedly mixed together, and 
a | so wedged in, that I found it difficult to separate a large one from 
the heap. This horn I now have. The intention of the Indians, in 
throwing a horn upon the pyramid, is to secure good luck in hunt- 
ing, or, in other words, it is “a charm.” An old Indian, who was 
of our party, was inclined to be angry with me, because, in a jesting 
way, I made sport of this foolish custom, and my friend, the cap- 
tain, informed me that if I wished to get along easily with the 
natives, I must never doubt anything they said. 

On our return to the fort, we came over a very high bluff or hill, 
nearly five miles from the river. Here I learned that the whole val- 
ley, on both sides of the river, which must have been at least ten 
miles broad, had once been as high as we then were, but that the 
river had washed the earth away and carried it to the ocean. This 
valley is from one to twenty miles in width, from the Mississippi 
river to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 2600 miles, 
and the banks, on each side, are from one to three hundred feet 
high. Yet all this great interval has been swept away by the Mis- 
souri river. Will some of my readers calculate how many square 
feet of earth have been moved here by the action of nature, taking 
the average distances as above, and let me hear the result? In the 
next chapter I will tell you some of my experience and exploits 
among the Indians. Mites Hawrnorne. 


* 






















ParapoxicaL.—lIs n’t it a very queer thing that a man by penning 
his ideas, lets them out ? 
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THE SCHOOL MISTRESS. 


The School Mistress. 


Some years ago, one of my friends furnished me with a parcel of 
manuscripts of which I made a book. Among them was an address 
to her, who first “taught his young ideas how to shoot,” or if she 
was not the very first, she was, at any rate, the first who undertook 
it in the school-house. I have read it many times, and delight to 

| read it. It almost enables me to live my childish days over again. 

§ It brings fresh to mind my venerable teacher, her kindness, her laws 

| of love and justice, and the penalty which I sometimes justly under- 
went. I love to think of this last, only because I trust it made mea 
better boy and a better man. But here is the address. Read it. 
If you never saw anything of the kind, ask your grandfather if he 
has not. 
































And thou, the Mistress of our little school, 

For age revered, and wisely skilled to rule, 

From whom our minds their infant knowledge drew, 
As flowers from vernal skies imbibe the dew, 
Though many years have passed since then, art not 
By all thy little company forgot ; 

Still on our hearts thy virtues have a claim, 

Still dwells upon our tongues thine honored name. 


When we began, in learned order set 

With eye and finger on the alphabet, 

The task, (a mighty task it seemed to be,) 

To search the mysteries of A, B, C, 

We heard the changeless law, that not a loox 
Should Jeave the pages of the spelling book ; 
That none the seat assigned him should forsake ; 
That none with whispers should the silence break ; 
Nor was it last or smallest in the code, 

Which ruled the realm of learning’s young abode, 
That none should turn his luckless head awry, 
To watch a spider, or impound a fly. 


Enthroned upon her ancient elbow chair, 

She swayed her sceptre, and dispensed her care ; 
She praised the boy, whose time was rightly spent, 
But woe to him on whom her frown was bent ; 
Who dared her awful word to disobey, 
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And what was meant for science give to play. 
a Thrice hapless he, who, tumbling, sprawled the floor, 
/ . Or sought with truant step the tempting door, 

Or, reckless of the pain and bitter tear, 
af A bodkin thrust into his neighbor’s ear. 
Ah me! The wrinkles curled upon thy face, 
Thine eye flashed fire, and threatenings came apace ; 
Wrath shook thy cap; more frightful than thy nod, 
Thine arm uplifted, waved the birchen rod. 

















When time had flown, and, consecrate to play, 
Arrived at last the joyous Saturday, 

Forth from the school with leap and shout we went, 
With youth inspired, on youthful pleasures bent ; 
The favored space, which once a week could bless 
With freedom from our learned governess. 

\ No longer subjects of her sovereign law, 

ie Whose word controlled, whose ferule struck with awe, 
In various ways, for various ends we part, 

Joy on our lips, and transport in our heart ; 

We heard no more her tongue, nor feared her look, 
Nor o’er our heads the rod of terror shook. 










My Publishers. 


I suppose that a multitude of little folks will want to know where 
they can get the Magazine, where they can pay for it, and where 
they can send communications to me. Well, I will tell them. 
The boys who do my business are Wymond Bradbury and Wil- 
liam Guild. They do it in the name of * Bradbury & Guild,” at 
No. 12 School street, Boston. They keep up stairs, on the south 
side of the street. You go up one flight of stairs and turn to the 
right, then you will be at once in the office. Say to William, or any 
of his clerks, “I want the best Magazine in the country, and here is 
your dollar.” Tell them where to send it, and they will at once 
: give you a receipt for your money, hand you the first number of the 
ia Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, and promise to send you the rest of your 
fH | numbers regularly, for one year. 
i But the boys and girls who do not live in the city may not find 
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it convenient to call at the office. If you live in a village where 
there is a book-store, you can give the proprietor your dollar, and the 
next time he sends to Boston for a bundle of books he will get the 
Magazine for you. There are various other ways, however, by which 
you may get the Magazine. Wymond travels about the country, 
considerably, on business for the firm. If you hear of him, in your 
town or village, call and do your business with him. But before 
you go get your father to give you a dollar bill for ten of your dimes, 
for Wymond will be receiving money very fast, and, if he should 
take it all in small change, his pockets would not hold it. 

Again; there are various other persons, who travel on their busi- 
ness, who have certificates that they are in the employ of Bradbury 
& Guild; if you do your business with them it will be just the same 
-—all right, or as some say, all correct. But you cannot depend on 
falling in with any of these persons, and as you will want the Maga- 
zine at once, if you cannot call at the office, your best way will be 
to do the business by letter. It will be but a little trouble. I will 
tell you how. Write something like the following: 


Know Lepetown, Mass., Jan. 1, 1848. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Please to send me your excellent “ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine” 
to this place, credit the enclosed $1, and oblige, 
Yours respectfully, 
Joun GoopBoy. 


Or, if you have some other name, and happen to live in some other 
place, write very distinctly the name of the post-office and of the 
state, and your own name. Then put in your money (paper money) 
so that you will be sure it will not lose out, seal your letter and 
direct it — 
Messrs. Brapsury & GuIzp, 
No. 12 Scuoot Street, 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Then give the letter to the post-master, with some money to pay the 
postage, and almost as soon as the cars can run to Boston and back 
again, you will get the Magazine. 
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If you write anything to be put in the Magazine, as I hope many 
a of you will, or, if you wish to say anything to me, you may direct 
i the letter just as you would the business letter, only you should add, 
\ 8 “ For Mark Forrester, Esq.” I want you should put my name on, 
because if you should not, somebody else might open my letters. 
The title is of no use to me ; I care nothing about it formy own sake, 
but I would have you use it for your own good; you should never 
forget to respect and venerate the aged. 

I think of nothing more which I wish to say at present. Hoping 
that you may be wise and happy children, I will say, “ good-by.” 
H Mark Forrester. 


N. B. —I find, upon reviewing the foregoing, that I have called 
my publishers, boys. So they seem to a man of seventy years, but 
so they will not seem to you. Vast as is the difference between my 
own age and theirs, I feel, upon reflection, that they are men. So 
you must expect to find them. If you wish to see either of them 


you will inquire for Mr. Bradbury, or Mr. Guild. M. F. 
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Wishes. 


“How I wish I had a rocking-horse,” said Harry Curtis, as he 
threw down a broom-stick he had been riding; “ what nice sport I 
H would have this vacation !” 

“ And I wish I had a wax doll,” said his sister Mary Ann, “ all 
dressed like Emma’s.” 

«“O,” said cousin Emma, “if some good fairy, such as I have 
can i read of, would rise up and grant us our wishes—” 

“How many fine toys I would have,” cried Harry. ‘“ What 
Bi would you wish for Emma ?” 

| 

: 












“ Money enough to buy whatever I might want,” answered his 
cousin. 

Just then Mr. Curtis, who had seemed busily reading a paper in 
the further part of the room, rose and came towards the children. 
“ Tell us a story, papa,” cried Harry, “tell us a pretty story.” ‘ Do, 
ai i papa” and “ Do, good uncle,” joined the little girls. 

: i | “ Well, my children, your conversation just now reminded me of 
i a fable I have heard. I will tell it to you, and talk with you a little 
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about wishes.” ‘Thank you,” “ Do so,” interrupted the little folks, 
and Mr. Curtis thus began — 

An honest old Scotchman and his wife were sitting one evening 
by their cottage fire, and they chanced to be talking of the good which 
riches would do them, and how many nice things they would have, 
if they could afford them, when all at once a bright fairy stood before 
them. ‘ Wish three wishes,” said she, “and they shall be granted 
you.” Visions of splendid happiness, such as they had not 
thought of till then, rose up before them, and they determined to 
consider well and wish wisely. But while they were thus silently 
considering what they would wish, a feeling of hungry uneasiness 
came over the old man, and he spoke out unconsciously, “I wish I 
had a yard of black pudding.” No sooner had he said it than there 
was the pudding before him. The old woman, enraged that one of 
the three golden chances should be thus thrown away, exclaimed, “ I 
wish it was on the end of your nose.” And there it was—the yard 
of black pudding on the end of his nose. Seized with horror the old 
man cried, “I wish it was off again.” It was off in an instant, and 
the fairy had vanished, leaving the old couple just as well off as 
they were before the “ three wishes.” 

“That is a funny story papa— but we should not be so foolish ; 
we should not be like them.” 

“Yot: would be like them in one respect, even if you did not for- 
get your wish. You would be no happier for the fairy visit.” 

“Not with so many nice toys, papa ?” 

“ As soon as you had them you would wish for something else 
just as much.” 

‘But my wish,” said cousin Emma, “would be better. If I had 
plenty of money, when I was tired of one thing I could buy another, 
and always have what I wanted.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Curtis, “ your wish, though more comprehen- 
sive, is no wiser than the others. You would prize nothing you 
could obtain so easily, and you would find springing up a thousand | 
wants, which money could not satisfy. Believe me, my children, 
with all your real wants supplied you could not be so situated as to 
have fewer wishes than you have now, unless you should learn the 
secret discovered by a wise man of olden time.” 
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“ A secret?” cried Harry; “tell us about it.” 
“1 must be careful, my boy, or you will get another story out of 
me, but it shall be very short. A great many years ago, a wise old 
man gave notice that he had found out a secret, by means of which 
all persons could have just what they liked ; and he appointed a cer- 
tain day when he would make it known to all who wished to profit 
by it. At the appointed time there came to him a great many of 
those who were not satisfied with their lot, and he thus addressed 
them :— My friends, you can all have just what you like, simply by 
liking what you have.” 

The children were a little disappointed at this story, but after 
thinking of it awhile, they agreed to try to learn the old man’s les- 
son, and to enjoy whatever they might have without wishing in vain 
for fairy favors. 






The Little Girl and the Shell. 


When I went to visit a friend, the other day, I saw a little girl, 
who sat on a low seat by the fire-side, and held in her hand a pretty 
white sea-shell, tinged with pink, which she placed against her ear ; 
and all the while a settled calm rested upon her face, and she seemed 
as if she was listening to the tones of some loved voice ; then taking 
the shell away from her ear, she would gaze upon it with a look of 
deep fondness and pensive delight. At last I said, “‘ What are you 
doing, my dear?” “I am listening to the whisper,” she replied. 
“ ‘What whisper?” I asked. ‘ The whisper of the sea,” she said. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, she added, “ My uncle sent me this 
shell, and with it a letter, in which he said, that ifI placed it against 
my ear, I should hear the whisper of the sea; and he also said, he 
would soon come to us, and bring me a great many pretty things ; 
and mamma said, when she heard the whisper of the shell, that we 
should call it uncle Henry’s promise. And so it became very pre- 
cious to me, and I love its sound better than sweet music.” ‘ And 
where is uncle Henry now?” I asked. “ He is in heaven now,” she 
replied ; “he never came to us, as we hoped he would, for he died 
far away, and his grave is in the sea; and so now, when I listen to 
the shell, I fancy that the sea whispers, in the same soft manner, 
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above my uncle Henry’s grave. And sometimes, when I listen, I 
think he whispers to me from heaven, and tells me to be a good 
child!” I now saw a tear stealing down her cheek, but, wiping it 
away, she added, “It was not the pretty things, he said he would 
bring, that I wished for, but to see my dear uncle Henry. He 
never came, nor ever will come, but I shall see him some day, if I 
listen to his whisper, which seems to tell me of heaven, and to bid 
me to be ready to go there.” 


To Daffodils. 


Farr Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along! 


We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again.—Herricx. 


The Story of a Little Lamb. 


Ir was on a soft morning in May, when a certain little lamb was 
called from sleep by the tinkling of the sheep-bell. Slowly he raised 
his head, still keeping his fore feet bent under his bosom, and looked 
with a sleepy eye after his mother, who had just trotted away from 
his side. Again the bell sounded, and the pretty little lamb rose 
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i upon his feet, and was soon leaping by his mother’s side. Now, 
HK the field in which these sheep dwelt was a place of great beauty ; 


im the verdant hill, the sparkling streamlet, the shady tree, the green 
) Be pasture, were all there; it seemed a quiet fold apart from the rest 
i of the world—a pleasant place on purpose for that happy little 
i iy flock. Now, the little lamb of which I have been speaking was the 


; 
' 
i ! darling of the flock ; no other had so white a fleece, so mild an eye, 
im i, so gentle a nature. One day, as this little lamb was playing by him- 
im f self, at a short distance from the fold, he was espied by an eagle, 

; who no sooner beheld him than he darted down, and, seizing him in 
me) his talons, bore him far away from the little flock. O! it was sad 
4 to see the sheep look after their darling lamb; and the poor little 
lamb once caught the distant tinkling of the sweet bell it had so 
loved to follow. Now, as the eagle was flying over a valley, an 
archer shot an arrow which went into its heart, and it fell with the 
lamb at the archer’s feet. Then, the archer took the lamb home to 
his child, and bade him take care of the poor little creature. Now, 
the child had a tender heart, and he took the lamb, and bathed its 
wounds, and washed the blood from its snowy fleece, and wept. 
But the lamb began to revive, and the child was glad; and he took 
a silken cord, and placed it about his neck, and led the lamb about 
with him wherever he went; and in the joy of his heart he thought 
the lamb must be as happy as himself. But it pined for the loss of 
its mother’s love, and the peace it had known amid the happy little 
flock in the far-off fold. One summer day, the child, being weary 
with long rambling, fell asleep on a bank of flowers, still holding the 
silken cord tightly in his hand; but looser and looser it became, till 
it slipped away from his grasp, and the little lamb fled away from 
his side forever. 

Onward and onward went the lamb, not knowing whither. After 
atime it began to rain, and the thunder rolled and the lightning 
flashed. The poor little lamb trembled; but when the thunder was 
not heard for a moment he forgot his sorrows, and stopped to nibble 
i a daisy ; then, startled by a sudden flash, he looked up in terror, and 
was again driven onward by the loud pealing thunder. On he went, 
over a wide common, till he came to the foot of a steep hill, which, 
with weary feet, he climbed; but when he had gained the summit, 
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weak and trembling, he laid down to die; his eyes became dim, 
and his heart beat faintly in his bosom: but the thought of his 
mother and the peaceful fold, the sweet flowers, and all things he 
had loved in the first happy moments of his little life, were present 
to his eye: and the poor lamb closed his eyes in sorrow. 

But as his heart grew more faint, he was startled by the tinkling 
of a distant bell; and slowly raising his head, he beheld his own 
little flock in their own happy fold ; and new life awoke in his heart, 
and new light shone from his eye, and new strength came to his 
feet, and in a moment more the lost lamb was by his mother’s side, 
telling how he had been called back to life by the tinkling of that 
sweet sheep-bell. 





Napoleon Bonaparte. 


My little readers know that Napoleon was, not many years ago, 
the emperor of France. Their parents remember when he was a 
great conqueror, and the terror of the world. Like us all, he was 
once a child. He was a poor boy. His remarkable genius and en- 
ergy raised him to the highest eminence; but his ambition finally 
overthrew him. He died in the strength of manhood, upon a deso- 
late island, almost alone, and a prisoner. I have a few anecdotes to 
tell you of him when a youth. In them you may discover a por- 
trait of delicacy, energy and perseverance, which you may emulate. 
But that violent temper was bad ; be unlike him in that respect. I 
give you these facts about him as related by Madame Junot, one of 
his particular friends. Signora Letitia was the mother of Napo- 
leon; Saveria was his nurse. Now for the stories :— 

He was one day accused by one of his sisters of having eaten a 
basket full of grapes, figs, and citrons, which had come from the 
garden of his uncle the canon. None but those who were acquainted 
with the Bonaparte family can form any idea of the enormity of this 
offence. To eat fruit belonging to the wncle the canon was infinitely 
more criminal than to eat grapes and figs which might be claimed 
by anybody else. An inquiry took place. Napoleon denied the 
fact, and was whipped. He was told that if he would beg pardon 
he should be forgiven. He protested that he was innocent, but he 
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was not believed. If I recollect rightly, his mother was at the time 
on a visit to M. de Marbeuf, or some other friend. The result of 
Napoleon’s obstinacy was, that he was kept three whole days upon 
bread and cheese. However, he would not cry: he was dull, but 
not sulky. At length, on the fourth day of his punishment, a little 
friend of Marianne Bonaparte returned from the country, and, on 
hearing of Napoleon’s disgrace, she confessed that she and Marianne 
had eaten the fruit. It was now Marianne’s turn to be punished. 
When Napoleon was asked why he had not accused his sister, he 
replied, that though he suspected that she was guilty, yet, out of con- 
sideration to her little friend, who had no share in the falsehood, he 
had said nothing. He was then only seven years of age. 

This fact, which would have been nothing extraordinary in any 
other child, appeared to me worthy of a place among recollections 
which are connected with the whole life of Napoleon. It is some- 
what characteristic of the man. I ought to add that the affair was 
never forgotten by Napoleon. Of this I observed a proof in 1801, at 
a féte given by Madame Bacciochi (formerly Marianne Bonaparte) 
at Neuilly, where she resided with Lucien. 

Saveria told me that Napoleon was never a pretty boy, as Joseph 
had been ; his head always appeared too large for his body —a defect 
common to the Bonaparte family. When Napoleon grew up, the 
peculiar charm of his countenance lay in his eye, especially in 
the mild expression it assumed in his moments of kindness. His 
anger, to be sure, was frightful, and though I am no coward, I never 
could look at him in his fits of rage without shuddering. Though 
his smile was captivating, yet the expression of his mouth when dis- 
dainful or angry could scarcely be seen without terror. But that 
forehead, which seemed formed to bear the crowns of a whole world ; 
those hands, of which the most coquettish women might have been 
vain, and whose white skin covered muscles of iron; in short, of all 
that personal beauty which distinguished Napoleon as a young man, 
no traces were discernible in the boy. Saveria spoke truly when 
she said, that of all the children of Signora Letitia, the emperor 
was the one from whom future greatness was least to be prognosti- 
cated. 
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Previously to his departure from school to the army, he came to 
pass some time at our house. My sister was then at her convent, 
but she frequently came home while Napoleon was with us. I well 
recollect that, on the day when he first put on his uniform, he was 
as vain as young men usually are on such an occasion. There was 
one part of his dress which had a very droll appearance —that was 
his boots. They were so high and wide that his little thin legs 
seemed buried in their amplitude. Young people are always ready 
to observe anything ridiculous; and as soon as my sister and I saw 
Napoleon enter the drawing-room, we burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter. At that early age, as well as in after life, Bonaparte could not 
relish a joke; and when he found himself the object of merriment, 
he grew angry. My sister, who was some years older than I, told 
him, that since he wore a sword, he ought to be gallant to ladies; 
and instead of being angry, should be happy that they joked with 
him. ‘“ You are nothing but a child—a little pensionnaire,” said 
Napoleon, in a tone of contempt. Cecile, who was twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, was highly indignant at being called a child, and 
she hastily resented the affront, by replying to Bonaparte, ‘“‘ And you 
are nothing but a puss in boots.” This excited a general laugh 
among all present except Napoleon, whose rage I will not attempt to 
describe. Though not much accustomed to society, he had too 
much tact not to perceive that he ought to be silent when personali- 
ties were introduced, and his adversary was a woman. 

Though deeply mortified at the unfortunate nickname which my 
sister had given him, yet he affected to forget it; and to prove that 
he cherished no malice on the subject, he got a little toy made and 
gave it as a present tome. This toy consisted of a cat in boots, in 
the character of a footman running before the carriage of the Mar- 
quis de Carabas. It was very well made, and must have been rather 
expensive to him, considering his straitened finances. He brought 
along with it a pretty little edition of the popular tale of Puss in 
Boots, which he presented to my sister, begging her to keep it as @ 
token of his remembrance. ‘Oh, Napoleon,” said my mother, “ if 
you had merely given the toy to Loulou it would have been all very 
well; but the tale for Cecile shows that you are still offended with 
her.” He gave his word to the contrary; but I think with my 
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mother that some little feeling of resentment was still rankling in 
his mind. 


Catching Wild Ducks. 


I witt now describe to you the method of capturing the wild duck, 
which I think you will allow to be, perhaps, the most singular of all 
the plans adopted to catch water-fowl at this season of the year. Near 
their favorite haunt a ditch is dug, about four yards across at the 
entrance, and not more than two feet wide at the narrow end; this 
is circular, although for the first few yards it bends but little. The 
entrance about this ditch, or pipe, as it is called, is kept clear of 
reeds and rushes, so that the wild ducks may be enticed to settle 
about the banks to preen or peck themselves. On both sides of 
this ditch stakes are made fast in the ground, and brought together 
at the top; for strong willows will bend to anything. As the ditch 
narrows, wooden hoops are stretched across, and each end stuck into 
the ground ; over all these a net is thrown; and you can readily 
imagine that, when the ducks are once in the creek, and under this 
awning of net-work, they keep swimming further in until they get to 
the end. But, lest they should be in no hurry to enter, a dog is 
trained up to drive them into the water; and, when he has once 
succeeded in doing this, he keeps making his appearance, at differ- 
ent holes between the stakes, until he gets them up to the end of the 
ditch. Once in, they are secure; for the man, who is concealed at 
the entrance, has only to step forward, wave his hat, and frighten 
them in a little further, should they not be far enough, then give the 
mouth of the net a twist, and they are quite safe; for he has no dif- 
ficulty in taking them out, one by one, as he keeps narrowing and 
tightening the net. Tame ducks are also trained to lead the way 
into these nets, and are called “ decoy-ducks ;” they are easily 
known.by the man when he comes to take them out, and are treated 
much better than they deserve ; for they are spared to decoy others 
in again, whilst the poor innocent wild ducks they led into the 
snare are killed. I need not attempt to draw any moral from these 
decoy-ducks ; fer every sensible boy will see the moral in a moment, 
and not a few, perhaps, will remember how innocently they have 
sometimes got into a scrape, while the originator of the mischief 
escaped ; and how, at other times, by unthinkingly doing what we 
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have seen others do, we unconsciously get ourselves into trouble, as 
I once did by following a school-fellow into a garden, which he said 
was his uncle’s, and that I might help myself to whatever I liked. I 
did, and was caught by the owner, who was no relation of the boy’s, 
and who had the effrontery to assert that he never said the garden 
was his uncle’s. I, however, had the good fortune to be believed, 
and escaped with a slight reprimand, whilst he was punished; for I 
did not, at the moment, think how wrong it was of me to take the 
fruit, even believing, as I did, that it was his uncle’s, unless I had 
that uncle’s consent. That boy was a decoy-duck: he allured me 
under the net; and, fortunately, I escaped, whilst he was caught. 
But justice does not always hold her scales with so even a hand as 
she did on that occasion; for it too often happens that the greatest 
rogue gets off, and the innocent suffer, especially amongst boys. 
For a noble-minded lad, if he is guilty at all, will generally take to 
himself the largest share of the blame, and leave the meaner ones to 
get off with as many excuses as they can make. I remember a 
fine-spirited lad once enticing us into a boat, which the captain had 
left fastened to the side of the wharf whilst he went on shore. The 
captain returned long before we came back with the boat; and, 
when we rowed in sight, threatened that he would give us all a 
ducking the moment we landed. ‘ You shall not suffer for me,” 
said our companion, landing us at another wharf where he knew we 
should escape the ducking. He then rowed up to where the captain 
was still waiting, his anger increased all the more through having 
had to wait. ‘I took the boat, captain,” said the boy, ‘and am the 
only one there is to blame. I would not have done so had I thought 
you would have wanted it.” The captain was a noble-hearted 
sailor, and held out his hand, and forgave him in a moment. That 


boy was not a “ decoy-duck.” 


A Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 
Wet! this is my first number, and it remains with my young 
readers to say how they like it. I have no doubt but you may dis- 
cover some errors and omissions, but these I trust you will overlook. 
I expect to improve as we go along, and to make each succeeding 
number better and better. I have a great variety of interesting sto- 
ries to give you, already in my desk. I shall try, however, to insert 
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nothing except what will make you grow wiser and better. In the 
next number, I intend to explain to you the operation of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph, which is one of the most wonderful discoveries of 
modern times. By this astonishing contrivance, a person in Boston 
can, in a moment, write a letter upon paper in New York, a distance 
of more than two hundred miles. This may appear almost incredi- 
ble to you, but it is strictly true. Only think, what a long pen! 

One thing I omitted to say in my introduction, which is very im- 
portant, and, I suppose, I might as well say it here. My forgetful- 
ness reminds me of the old sailor, who once wrote a letter to some 
wise doctors informing them that he had fallen from one of the masts 
of his vessel and broken his leg, but that his shipmates tied some 
tarred ropes around his broken limb, and in ten minutes it was as 
well asever. This puzzled the doctors, of course. Such a speedy 
cure was never before heard of. One thought it must have been the 
tar which caused the wound to heal, while another thought the sailor 
must have used something else; and after considerable discussion 
they concluded to write to him and ascertain all the particulars in 
the case. The old sailor politely answered them that he forgot to 
inform them, when he wrote before, that the leg, which he had 
broken, was a wooden one ! 

Just so it is with me. I did not tell you the whole story, and the 
omission of a small item sometimes makes a great difference. 

What I want to say is this. I mean to devote one or two pages 
of each number to my correspondents, and in proposing questions 
and riddles to learn you to think. This is very important. You 
should never make up your mind to anything, or conclude that you 
are right, until you have carefully examined the subject on all sides. 
As I have as yet received no letters or enigmas from my readers, I 
propose for your consideration, this month, a very simple arithmetical 
question, and we will see how many of you will answer it correctly. 
Think of it well, examine all sides, weigh it well in your mind, or 
take my word for it, you will not be right. I will acknowledge all 
who answer it correctly, without the aid of any one, to be good 
scholars. Here it is— 

If it take a church clock thirty seconds to strike the hour of 
six, how many seconds will it take the same clock to strike the hour 
of ten? Mark Forrester. 
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The Magnetic Telegraph. 

I pRomIsED, in my last number, to give you an account of the 
Magnetic Telegraph, one of the most wonderful discoveries of mod- 
ern times. I fear that I shall not be able to make some of my very 
young readers understand the operation of this curious contrivance 
fully, for it is one that requires deep thought, and some considerable 
knowledge of electricity and magnetism; yet I will endeavor to 
explain the various parts of the subject in a simple manner, and 
illustrate the most difficult portions with engravings, so that, if you 
study hard, you can master it. If there is anything which you do 
not understand, go at once to your parents or teacher for assistance, 
but do not proceed unless you perfectly comprehend what you may 
have already read. 

It may be proper here to inform my readers, that the principal 
agent or power, employed in sending news from one place to another, 
with almost incredible speed, over the Magnetic Telegraph, is sim- 
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ply electricity, or, as you would call it, lightning. As this kind of 
electricity is ¢xduced, or set in motion, by the galvanic battery, which 
I shall presently explain, and as it varies, in some other respects, 
from that, which is created by the electrical machine, it has been 
thought proper to call it galvanic electricity. I suppose most of you 
have seen the electrical machine, and witnessed some of the curious 
experiments, which can be tried with it. How quick the sparks fly 
from it! And then how much mirth is made when “a ring” of 
boys and girls have taken hold of the chain to receive a shock! 
The first time I saw this experiment, I determined to keep hold of 
the chain at all events. The shock appeared so slight and easy, 
that I was sure I could retain my grasp; but, snap! and my hands 
were powerless, and I learned, at once, the power of this unseen 
and mysterious agent. But I am wandering from our subject. 1 
will return to it, and explain to you the various parts of the tele- 
graph ; and first, 

Tue Battery. — It was discovered, a great while ago, that when 
two metals were placed in contact with each other, with some liquid, 
capable of acting upon one more than upon the other, electricity of 
a peculiar character would be developed. Look 
upon the adjoining cut, and you will easily un- 
derstand what I mean. It represents a glass 
vessel nearly filled with nitric acid, a zinc 
plate marked Z, and a copper plate marked C. 

Now the supposed motion of the electric current, 
within the glass vessel, is from the zinc plate to 
the copper one, as the pointers indicate, and if 
the two metal plates are connected by a wire 
without the vessel, as you will see in the cut, 
the electricity will pass around through the 
wires from the copper to the zinc again, thus 
forming a constant current running round and 
round. The instant the wires are separated, 
however, even in the slightest degree, the circuit is broken, and the 
current stops, for you must bear in mind that galvanic electricity 
will not jump across a space, in sparks, as it does from an electrical 
machine, but keeps upon the wires or metals. These wires may be 
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extended to any distance, and the effect will be the same. I have no 
doubt, that, if it were possible to carry them completely round the 
world, and a current sufficiently strong were created, the result would 
be similar. Wonderful as it may appear to you, the time required for 
the electricity to pass from the copper plate to the zinc one, whether 
the wires are long or short, is, apparently, the same ; nor can any 
time-piece, however correct, measure so small a space! When the 
wires are very long, however, it is necessary to increase the power 
or intensity of the current. This is done by uniting from ten to 
fifteen or twenty pairs of plates, by connecting the copper plate of 
each pair, or vessel, with the zinc plate in the next. In working the 
telegraph, Groves’ battery is used. It is made differently from the 
one I have explained to you, but the principle is the same. The 
wires from the battery are extended along, from city to city, upon 
posts, about thirty feet high, and two hundred feet apart. The line 
from Boston to New York is two hundred and thirty miles long. 
The electricity goes to New York upon the upper wire, and returns 
upon the lower one. To prevent the fluid from running away, the 
wires are wound around a glass knob at every post, and, as elec- 
tricity will not run over glass, it cannot escape. 

I will now explain another very important part of our subject; 
which is the 

E.ectrro-Maenet. — One of my old friends gave you a descrip- 
tion of the horse-shoe magnet in the January number; but the electro- 
magnet is a very different thing. A horse-shoe magnet is called a 
natural magnet, because it has power of itself 
to take up iron and steel. Now the electro- 
magnet has no power of its own, being simply 
a bar of iron, bent into the shape of a horse- 
shoe magnet, and wound upon each side with 
insulated wire, as you will see in the cut. Dur- 
ing the passage of an electric current from the 
battery along this wire, the bar exhibits a re- 
markable degree of magnetic power, far superior to that of a steel 
magnet of the same size. I have seen an electro-magnet, while 
under the influence of a simple battery, sustain two fifty-six pound 
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weights, or one hundred and twelve pounds, —more than some boys 
could lift. But the instant the magnetic current is broken, it ceases 
to be a magnet, and has no more power than a piece of wood or 
stone. Repeat the experiment as often as you will, the result will 
be the same. I want you to impress this strongly upon your minds, 
for it is, in fact, a very important part of the subject. Why the fact, 
that a current of electricity running round a bar of iron should make 
it a magnet, no one can tell. We only know that it is so. We 
now come to the 
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Recorpinc Apparatus. —It consists of an electro-magnet and a 
lever mounted or balanced upon a stand. At the right hand end 
of the lever, and directly over the electro-magnet, is fastened a 
piece of soft iron, and upon the left hand end there ts a blunt point, 
which marks the strip of paper when the electro-magnet is in action. 
Upon the extreme right hand of the stand you will notice two screw- 
cups, with openings on the top to receive the wires from the battery. 
These cups are both connected with the electro-magnet by the 
wires. Now if one wire from the battery is placed into one of these 
screw-cups, and the other wire is attached to the remaining cup, the 
galvanic connection is complete, and the current of electricity, in 
order to get back from the copper plate in the battery to the zinc 
one, must pass round the electro-magnet a great number of times. 
This, as I have before stated, now becomes a powerful magnet, and 
attracts the piece of iron upon the right hand end of the lever. The 
left hand end is thrown up against the strip of paper, and the blunt 
point makes a mark upon it. This is the instrument which writes 
the letters. The large cut at the beginning of this article is only 
the recording apparatus with some clock-work attached, to wind off 
the paper as it is written upon. The next cut represents the 
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Sienat Key.— This instru- 
ment is generally employed to 
make the various contacts, dif- ° 
fering in succession and length, 
by which each letter is known. 
The fingers of the operator are 
seen resting upon a knob at- 
tached to a metallic spring. By fg 

pressing this knob downwards, it @ 

is brought upon a metallic conductor connected with a screw-cup 
upon the right hand end of the instrument. The screw-cup upon 
the left hand end is connected with the spring itself. One of the 
wires from the battery passes into the first screw-cup. The other 
screw-cup receives one of the wires of the telegraph, which prvceeds 
to the recording apparatus at the other station. By the oth. tele- 
graphic wire, the remaining extremities of the battery and of the 
recording apparatus are connected. The circuit is therefore com- 
pleted by depressing the knob, and immediately broken when the 
fingers are removed. 

All the curious magnetic apparatus which I have mentioned, 
besides a great variety of other instruments, magnets, electrical ma- 
chines, and the like, you can find at the store of Mr. Daniel Davis, 
Jr., number 428, Washington street, Boston. I have lately spent 
several hours in examining his various contrivances for testing the 
power of electricity, some of which I will hereafter explain to you, 
and I can assure you that, old as I am,I gained a great deal of 
highly interesting and valuable information. 

I have thus, step by step, explained the various parts of the mag- 
netic telegraph. Do you understand it? If so, we will now pro- 
ceed to put our machine together. We will suppose that the battery 
and the signal key are in Boston, and that the recording apparatus 
is in New York. One wire, from the battery, is attached to the 
signal key. From the other end of the key, it passes upon the posts, 
over hill and vale, across rivers and plains, to the registering appa- 
ratus in New York, and back again to the battery in Boston. What 
a long distance the fluid goes to get across from one plate in the 
battery to the other, to be sure! 
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The large cut will show you, at a 
glance, all the various parts of the tele- 
graph together. The left hand part of 
the cut is supposed to be the office in 
Boston, with the battery and signal key ; 
and the right hand side the office in New 
York, together with the recording appa- 
ratus. The distance between them is 
supposed to be two hundred and thirty 
miles. I cannot represent this great 
space upon one page, so you must imag- 
ine it. When it can be done, these wires 
are extended along upon the side of 
some rail-road, a representation of which 
you will see upon the cut. 

Now observe, that it wants only the 
small place on the signal key to be united 
in order to complete this great circuit. 
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current is in motion. Quick as thought it has gone to New York, 
and, passing round the bar of iron, it becomes a powerful magnet 
and attracts the iron above it. This throws the point upon the 
other end of the lever upwards, and a mark is made upon the 
paper like this,-. This mark stands for the letter e. So you see | 
have written a letter in New York, while I am myself in Boston! 
I depress the knob again, and for a longer time, when the same 
effect is produced in New York, only this time the mark is longer 
than before, and somewhat like the following, —, which stands for 
the letter ¢. Again I depress the knob, three times in succession, as 
fast as I can, and we shall now have in New York this character, 
---, which stands for the letter s. In short, by varying the depres- 
sions upon the signal key, all the various letters of the alphabet are 
obtained, as well as all the figures. Between each letter of a word 
a short space is used, and long ones between the words them- 
selves. Here are the signs employed for the whole alphabet. I 
should like to have some correspondent write me a letter by these 
telegraphic characters. 


Many amusing anecdotes are related of the extravagant 1aeas 
which ignorant people have had respecting this great discovery. 
One fellow sat for nearly a whole day, watching the wires, and upon 
being asked what he was gazing at, replied, that he was “ wazting 
to see a letter go by!” Another brought a sealed letter to the Bos- 
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ton office, with five cents to pay the postage, requesting that it might 
be sent to New York dy telegraph! However, we cannot wonder 
a great deal at their ignorance, for in truth the most learned men in 
the world know as yet but very little of the true nature of electricity ; 
and if they could, like the fabled Rip Van Winkle, enjoy a twenty 
years’ nap, they might be as ignorant of the progress which will, 
perhaps, be made in that time, as these persons now are. An indi- 
vidual, speaking of electricity, remarked, that Franklin caught the 
wild horse, but that Professor Morse, the inventor of the electrical 
telegraph, had put the harness on. This is true, yet there is still a 
great deal to be learned about this wild horse. Perhaps some of the 
bright eyes now resting upon this page may be the means of giving 
to the world further light upon this great and mysterious subject. 
You must all remember that Franklin was a boy once, yet diligent 
and constant study enabled him, alone and unaided, to bring down 
lightning from the clouds, and make it subservient to the will of man. 
His name will be remembered for ages to come, as a benefactor to 
his race. Aside from the satisfaction you would feel in having done 


him 
any 


*" yes, tather, | will mind you ;” and the father left the room, care- 
fully closing the door after him. 

These words passed between a little boy, some ten years old, and 
his father, in a room that contained a beautiful canary bird, which 
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had been purposely let out of its cage to enjoy the liberty of flying 
round the apartment. 

After his father was gone, Charles sat down and kept his eyes on 
the bird. When some one came to the door he opened and shut 
it very quickly, so that the canary might not escape. But it 
happened that some street idler had thrown a stone against the 
window and broken one of the top squares. This had not been per- 
ceived by either Charles or his father. The bird, in its flight around 
the room, feeling the fresh air, flew through the opening, and, in a 
moment, tasted the pleasure of freedom, in a bright sunshine and 
fragrant air. 

Charles was not to blame for the bird’s escape; but he felt sorry 
it was gone, and was fearful that his father might not believe his 
story, or else, that he would suspect him to have broken the window 
himself. These were wrong thoughts; he ought to have had con- 
fidence enough in himself to simply state the truth to his father, and 
not doubt his belief in the statement. But, like many other boys, he 
was suspicious that his father would not take his word. 

-So he set out to recover the lost bird. There was a net in the 
house which had been used to catch birds, and, armed with this, the 
boy set out on his hopeless expedition. 

He soon saw the canary perched upon a tree. Very softly he 
approached it, and began to climb the trunk; just as he was in the 
act of throwing his net over the bird, it flew away, and, crossing the 
garden wall, perched upon the branch of a cherry tree, with a look 
which seemed to say “Catch me if you can.” 

Charlie was puzzled. The bird was in the garden. He had been 
forbidden to enter it on any account; but the bird was there, and 
after a moment’s hesitation in he rushed and began a grand pursuit 
after the lost bird. Getting excited in his efforts, he forgot all cau- 
tion, and plunged across the beds and among the flowers, making 
great havoc, and spoiling many choice things, which his father had 
carefully reared. In the midst of this hot pursuit, his father stood 
at the garden gate, and shouted, “ Charles!” 

Charles halted, looked round, blushed, and approached his father. 
“Why are you in the garden, contrary to my wishes, Charles?” 
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Charles remembered his father’s command, and feeling guilty, 
made no reply. He had been disobedient. 

Charlie’s disobedience was peculiar. He had broken one wish of 
his father through a desire to observe another. Anxious to save the 
canary, he had entered the garden. He ought to have carried his 
efforts to save the bird up to the garden gate. This, the order to 
watch the bird required ; there he should have stopped, because the 
other command said “ On no account go into the garden.” 

Little reader, learn from this story that one command of God is 
not to be kept at the expense of another. His commands all har- 


monize, and to break one on the plea of keeping another, is DISOBE- 
DIENCE. D. Wise. 


Life of the Editor. 
CHAPTER I. 


I, Marx Forrester, am not troubled, as some people are, to recol- 
lect my age. There are those who are very forgetful ; they cannot 
tell the day, month or year, when they were born; but when they 
would know their age, they go to some friend, to the family Bible, 
or town records, to ascertain it. Then, again, some were born the 
twenty-ninth day of February, and it is only once in four years, that 
they are able to decide precisely as to their birth-day. 

I have no difficulty of this kind. I was born the first day of the 
month. It was not the first day of April, but the first day of Janu- 
ary. I have only to remember, that, when time begins a new year, 
I do the same. So you see it is easy for me to remember the day 
and month of my birth. 

With equal facility can I keep in remembrance the year. I 
hinted, incidentally, in my first number, that my locks had been 
wet by the dews of about three score and ten summers. But to be 
precise, I closed my seventy-second year on the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty-eight. By a little 
calculation you will perceive that I was born in the year seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six. And who would forget that year? In it 
was the birth-day of American Independence. As I said before, I 
was born the first day of January; Independence was declared the © 
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fourth day of July, the same year, when I was about six months old. 
As a lover of liberty, I can easily remember my birth year, it having 
been one gloriously eventful to the country and to the world, a year 
which patriots remember with as much pride as my mother always 
looked upon her son. 

I was born in Massachusetts, and when a youth was proud of my 
State, of New England, and the United States. I now consider this 
the finest country in the world, and Massachusetts the State of 
States. But, on the reflections of maturer years, my pride has given 
place to gratitude to the Divine Being, for the distinguished favors 
which are, I might almost say, lavished upon me and my country. 
But while I am thus grateful that I am surrounded with so many 
blessings, I am deeply impressed with the truth, that the whole 
world is my country, and that all mankind are my brethren. I 
have long since learned, that the Chinese, the Hindoo, the African, 
and the Indian, as well as the European, is bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh —is my brother. 

This consideration has very much humbled the pride of birth, and, 
with much observation, has led me to the conclusion that far more 
depends upon what I am and how I live, than upon my ancestry, 
birth-place, or temporal circumstances. 

The home of my childhood was not in the “city full” nor in the 
“country waste,” but in a part of the state which was early settled 
by industrious and enterprising people. My father’s house was 
quite large, two stories high, standing upon an eminence, and painted 
yellow. The frame was erected of very substantial timber, and was 
used as a garrison in the time of the Indian wars. Bullet holes 
were in some of the timbers, especially in the rafters. ‘That house, 
probably because it was a garrison, has been preserved to the pres- 
ent day, and will, most likely, be kept in repair and use for some 
generations to come. 

My own neighborhood was to me a “ great country” and an inter- 
esting one. Even now I have indelibly impressed upon my mind 
things as they then appeared. The hills were high, the plains 
large, the trees stately, the river immense, and the pond was almost 
an ocean. The entire scenery was beautiful and grand. But the 
whole appearance, I must acknowledge, has very much changed, 
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not in reality, but to me. The hills are but little more than mole- 
hills, compared to mountains which I have seen. The plains are 
mere plats, compared with the prairies of the west. The trees, 
indeed, seem more like the cedars of Lebanon, but the river is no 
river, it is only a good-sized brook; and as for the great pond, the 
miller has to take special care that he does not run it out. I may 
well exclaim, “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” But stop this quoting of 
Latin. It is too pedantic. However, it is written; let it go. I 
meant to say, ‘So goes the glory of the world.” 

I was the first-born of my parents, and the first grandchild of my 
maternal grandparents. This circumstance, I think, was, upon the 
whole, unfavorable to me. It led father and mother, the old folks, 
uncles and aunts, to remarks and caresses, which caused a little fel- 
low like me to think of himself more highly than he ought to think ; 
so that, when the second sober thought of my parents was put in 
requisition, I met with serious disappointments and reverses. 

I have taken up nearly all the space which I can allot to my life 
in this number, in what may almost seem like preliminaries, and 
must bring this chapter to a close, by relating a very few of the 
earliest incidents of my life, which still remain in recollection. 

The very first, as I think, was the perusal of a large picture-book. 
I did not have it in my own hands. My mother held it, and turned 
the leaves for me. The pictures were splendid, and I was filled 
with raptures. She went through the book with me, and then put 
it upon a shelf. I desired her to let me take the book, but she 
would not. She said I should tear it. I protested that I would not, 
and certainly I should not have torn it, for my soul longed for those 
pictures, and I would have paid the price of great care for another 
sight of them. But she was a prudent mother, and would not trust 
my little hands to turn the leaves. I suppose it was a borrowed 
book, for I never saw it afterwards. But such was the impression 
upon my mind, that I would now pay any reasonable consideration 
to see the book, with an assurance that it was the same. 

Not far from this time I was present at a wedding in my father’s 
house ; it was in the parlor chamber; there were many guests; the 
scene was very imposing to me, and I was highly delighted. The 
officiating clergyman let his wine-glass fall upon the floor ; the older 
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folks laughed, but I was surprised. This scene, so interesting to 
me, made such a lasting impression upon my mind, that, in after 
years, I took much pains to ascertain the precise time of it, and 
found that it was when I was two years and four months old. 

Not far from that time, my mother left me for a little while in the 
kitchen alone. She had a new pine table there, painted a very 
lively red, as they used to have them in those days. Why I should 
have been so naughty I cannot tell; but I took a knife and whittled 
one side of it. When my mother came in, I was helping myself to 
molasses, from an earthen jug. On perceiving the mangled condi- 
tion of her table, forthwith I had what would in these days be termed 
(I say it with the utmost respect to my dear mother) a Lynch trial. 
The plaintiff was judge and jury, nor was I asked “Guilty, or not 
guilty ?” but, upon presumptive evidence, judgment was immediate 
and summary; and I doubt not the execution was salutary; at any 
rate it was just. 

I will bring this chapter to a finis, premising that it may be the 
only one which I shall close with an acknowledgment that I came 
off second best. But I am not ashamed to give in to my mother. 


The Fountain of Youth. 
BY MARY FORRESTER. 


More than two hundred years ago, De Soto, a Castilian, crossed 
the broad Atlantic, leaving his beautiful sunny land behind, hoping 
to find what he had long sought, —the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 
“Ts it possible,” says Johnny Sage, “ that a grown-up man could be 
so foolish as that?” The folly did not consist so much in going 
after the spring, Johnny, as in believing its existence ; a toilsome 
journey, truly, for the poor Castilian,—more toilsome then than in 
our day. 

No graceful steamer then shot over the Atlantic, like an arrow 
from the Indian’s bow. Perhaps the people of the sixteenth cen- 
tury thought their accommodations for travelling excellent; if so, it 
was all well enough. But of De Soto’s errand :—my young friends 
think it strange that he should leave the crystal springs that bubble 
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from Castilian mines; the soft, balmy air of his native land ; should 
be tossed for months upon the stormy ocean, and then, wayworn 
and weary, should penetrate the wilds of the western world, in 
search of what any person of common sense might know that he 
would never find ; but no doubt, the Castilian reasoned thus :—‘“ That 
spring, with its bright, glorious waters, sparkles and bubbles some- 
where ; reason and philosophy proclaim its existence; of its magic 
power, sages have talked, and poets sung. Men, in ages past, have 
sought it by the desert rock, and in the mountain cave ; under the 
clinging vines of a tropical clime, and on the glassy islands of the 
Polar sea. It has not been found ; not here, but there, is the distant 
land, so recently discovered, the western continent, the new world! 
Itself a miracle, why should not miracles abound there? It must 
be so ;” and how full of expectation and hope was the happy Castil- 
ian. 

What cared he for the storm that lashed the ocean to fury,—for 
the wild wind that whistled through the cordage for many a long, 
dreary night? Hope sailed faster than his vessel, even twelve 
knots an hour. And hope had reached the new world, had found 
the far-famed India, had folded up its wings, and crept like a wea- 
sel through the fantastic braid of the dark, deep jungle ; and there it 
was! the hope of ages, the Fountain of Youth. He crept close to its 
lucid waters, bathed his hands, and then plunged headlong into the 
pool. Wonder he had n’t broken his neck !—but no, he was young 
again ; the waters had changed him into a boy. And what cannot 
boys do? Such, no doubt, were De Soto’s dreams. 

What if they had been realities? ‘ Sure enough,” says Johnny 
Sage, (who is a Yankee boy,) “what a speculation he could have 
made! ‘The first thing that I should have done (being in his place) 
would have been to buy up all the water-casks in the country. Fill- 
ing these from the fountain, I should have gone—I don’t know — 
most anywhere in America, and set upa shop. Part of the water 
I should have put into different sized bottles, at different prices, to 
be taken as a tonic by those who are gradually growing old. Some 
I should use in making pills, using Mrs. Child’s receipt for brown 
bread.” ‘Very safe pills,” says Katy. “To be sure,” replied 
Johnny ; “ don’t want to kill folks making them young. But most 
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of this water I should bottle in various ways, calling it ‘Skin Beau- 
tifier,, ‘Le puissant Blanchisseur,’ ‘Infallible Hair Dye,’ &c.” 

“Better label your large bottles, ‘Grand Imperial Age Preventer 

and Youth Restorer,’” says Sammy, “and what do you say to 

employing me as travelling agent?” “That depends on how cheap 

you’ll go,” replies Johnny. 

Here Cousin Mary interposes, and thinks it’s best, before dispos- 
ing of the water, to find the fountain. But it is not to be found ; 
no, not in the desert, nor on the mountain, among the verdant vines 
of the flowery South, or the giant glaciers of the frozen North. 
We may cross the broad heaving ocean; we shall not find it, either 
on the eastern or western strand; and yet, listen to me, Johnny, 
Sammy and Katy. 

Such a fountain there is. It bubbles bright, and fresh, and beau- 
tiful, and sends forth a broad crystal river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God forever. It is true that the traveller 
finds it not by traversing the desert, or climbing the mountain. He 
might go around and over this world of ours; he would be no nearer 
this fountain in the southern than in the northern sea, in the Atlan- 
tic than the Pacific ocean; but yet, from every dark corner of our 
earth, from every land and clime under the whole heavens, there 
is a path that leads straight to this fountain. For the highly favored 
children of Christian lands, the path of “ well-doing” is made plain 
and straight ; pious example, Christian instruction, goes before them 
by night, and covers them by day, as did the pillar of cloud and 
fire, the front-guard and rearward of ancient Israel. 

Let us be good, and we shall find what De Soto sought in vain, 
—‘ The Fountain of Perpetual Youth.” 



























Cousin Mary. 


What Little Mary thought of the Dead Fly. 


Tuat little fly is dead, mamma! 
Yes, ’tis the very same 

That buzzed about all yesterday 

Upon the window pane. 
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Its wings were like the rainbow, ma’, 
Its tiny eyes were green; 

The prettiest little fly, mamma, 
That ever I had seen. 


But now ’tis dead —I wish I knew 
Who killed the little fly, 

And why the prettiest things of all 
Are always sure to die. 


There was my sister Netty, ma’, 
The prettiest of the three ; 

And better too (the darling babe!) 
Than Lilly, or than me. 


But now she’s dead —’t is always so — 
Enough to make one ery — 

That every good and pretty thing 
Is always sure to die. 


But then, they go to heaven, mamma, 
And live, though they are dead : 
I ’ll cover up the fly, mamma, 
And then I ’ll go to bed. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. Mary. 


Elizabeth’s Letter from the Azores. 


My pear Mr. Forrester: 

I take the first spare hour I have had since I came here, to fulfil 
my promise of writing you an account of our voyage, and all the 
new things which I have seen here. 

After parting with you, we went down to the ship, as fast as we 
could, and found there was no time to spare. As soon as we were 
on board, they spread the sails and began to push off from the 
wharf. 

When the moment came for me to part with brother and sister, I 
was as much afflicted as if it had been an unexpected occurrence. 
It seemed to me as if I could never part with them; and even 
after the vessel had left the wharf, I kept my eyes fixed upon them. 
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ELIZABETH’S LETTER FROM THE AZORES. 


Laura waved her handkerchief, and often I could see her raise it to 
her eyes. I supposed she was crying; and I am sure I was. 

But the wind was fair, the sails were all spread, and very soon I 
lost sight of them. 

Then I felt that I had, indeed, left home, and my tears burst out 
afresh. I soon began to feel very sick, and faint, and my uncle 
helped me down into the cabin, and lifted me into a berth. 

You have been about the world so much, dear Mr. Forrester, that 
you must know very well what sea-sickness is; and to those whe 
have not had experience, I shall not attempt to describe the suffer- 
ing. 

At home, when I was sick, my dear mother used to bring me nice 
gruel, in a clean goblet, and hold my head in her soft hands, and 
wipe the perspiration from my face; but here, O, how different 
everything was! My good uncle did everything he could for me, 
but what friend, ever so kind, can supply the place of a mother ? 

After I had been sick several days, my uncle came down one 
morning, and persuaded me to rise, and let him help me upon the 
deck. I felt very unwilling to move, but at length tried, and with 
my uncle’s help, I half walked, and was more than half carried, up 
the cabin stairs. As soon as I felt the fresh air, I began to be better, 
and was never afterward very much troubled with sea-sickness. 

I was very glad that my uncle had insisted on my going up, for 
the sight was more beautiful than anything I had ever seen. All 
around us was a world of waters, rising and falling, flashing and 
sparkling in the sunshine. Our ship appeared but as a speck on 
this boundless ocean, and I felt like the smallest atom on that speck. 
_ It seemed to me that the Great Creator of this mighty sea could 
not condescend to observe or think of anything so very little ; but 
then, I recollected that my Bible says, “ Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing, and not one of them is forgotten before God?” Sol 
feel sure that He takes as much notice of the sparrows and of me, 
as of these grand and sublime objects which he has created. Is not 
that a delightful thought, Mr. Forrester ? 

While I was at home, I often went to the top of the house to see 
the sunset, but I never saw a sunset in all its glory, till I saw it at 
sea. The whole ocean was one blaze of light, and appeared like 
VOL. I. 4 
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millions of little mirrors reflecting the brilliant rays of the sun. As 
the sun sank lower, the color of the rays changed. First the waves 
looked like flakes of melted ruby; then they became purple; then 
changed to pale amber; and at last they gradually faded to a dim 
gray, and all was dark. 

After it was quite dark, I was very much surprised to see the 
bright sparks behind the ship, which marked its track as far as 
I could see. My uncle said they were produced by electricity, 
or phosphorus, or something of the kind ; the captain said the light 
was supposed to be produced by a kind of luminous insect, but he 
did not seem to know certainly. I suppose you know, Mr. For- 
rester, and when I return to America, I hope you will tell me all 
about it. 

After this, I spent no more time in the cabin, except when the 
weather was stormy; but I did not spend all my time in looking at 
the beauties of the great deep. I took my books up to the deck, and 
studied my lessons there. I almost finished reading the first vol- 
ume of Telemaque, in French, beside reading a lesson in my 
geography every day. Since I have become a traveller, I shall 
need all the geography I can learn. 

One day, while I was busy studying, there was a cry of “* Water- 
spout! water-spout!” I did not know what it meant, but looked up 
and saw a very strange sight indeed. There was a very black cloud, 
in the form of a tunnel, with the point downward. It was whirling 
round and round, and as it whirled, the point grew longer and longer. 
The water under this point was whirling too, and appeared to rise 
higher and higher. At last, the skies and ocean met, and formed a 
large column of water, which whirled round faster than a top, and 
the sea foamed and frothed, and the wind blew a tempest, and the 
sky grew darker and darker. It was an awful scene! 

But just before it reached us, it broke; the water fell back into 
the sea, with a sudden splash, as if the sky had fallen. Our ship 
rocked for a long time after it. The captain said, if it had touched 
the ship it would have broken over her, and would have filled her 
with water, and sunkher. I may see a great many strange things, 
but shall never forget this strangest of all sights. 

One morning, after we had been out about three weeks, there 
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was a cry of “Land!” It did not please me so much as it appeared 
to the others, for I had grown accustomed to the motion of the ship, 
and found everything so beautiful, that I did not wish to leave it. 
But, for all that, when I first saw the green trees on the island, I 
was delighted, and longed to be among them. The hills looked so 
beautifully, and the grass so green, that I thought it must be much 
more pleasant to run about there, than upon our rocking and barren 
deck. 

The ship did not go close up to the island, because there are no 
wharves there. My uncle says, that the shore slopes down so grad- 
ually, that a wharf would need to be built very long, to reach out 
into deep water. So we were obliged to anchor at a distance: a 
boat came off, with two men in her. When the boat reached the 
ship, we were let down into it, and the men rowed us ashore. The 
water was even too shallow for the boat to reach the shore; it 
stopped about as far off as from your office to Washington street. 
While I was busy looking at the orange trees, one of the men 
of the boat, without speaking a word, took me up inhis arms. You 
may be sure I felt very much surprised and displeased. I strug- 
gled to free myself, and called upon my uncle. In answer to my 
call, he smiled and said, “ Be quiet, my dear, he will not hurt you ; 
he is going to carry you ashore; it is the way they do here.” I 
said no more, and the man waded through the water, with me in 
his arms, and put me down on the land. Then he went back and 
brought my uncle, and the other man brought our things in the 
same way. 

I cannot tell you how new and delightful it seemed to see the 
orange trees waving above my head, adorned with leaves and fruit. 
Canary birds were flying about among them, and singing, as plenty 
as sparrows are in America. It all looked like a picture come to 
life. I thought their music sounded much befter than it does in a 
close room. Some were singing at a distance, and some near. It 
sounded to me as if they were answering each other, and I think I 
shall never be tired of listening to them, as I used to be sometimes 
in our basement. 

You know my uncle’s family, so I need not describe them to you. 
They are very agreeable and kind to me; you know they always 
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are to every one. They have taken me to several parts of the 
island already, and have promised to take me to see the crater. 
After I have seen it, I will give you a description of it. You know, 
of course, that Fayal is supposed to have been thrown up by a vol- 
cano, and so, I believe, were nearly all the Azores. They say that 
some years ago a volcano burst out in the sea, near the cluster of 
islands, and burnt a long time. It threw out a large heap of earth ; 
they called it an island, and named it Salina; but before any 
inhabitants settled on it, it went down again, and now there is noth- 
ing to show where it was. 

The houses of the poorest people are made of rough stones, or 
pieces of lava, which were thrown out of the volcano many years 
ago. They are piled up like a stone wall, and the cracks between 
are filled with clay. The floors are only clay or loam, beaten down 
hard. Boards are very scarce and dear. My uncle says that 
nearly all the lumber they have here is brought from the state of 
Maine ; so it is too expensive for the poorest people, and they con- 
trive every way to do without it. Instead of boxes, they have bas- 
kets for almost every use, and a great many boys and women are 
at work all the time, making them of willow. The oranges are all 
packed in baskets, instead of boxes. 

There is no wood on the island for fuel, and the poor people are 
obliged to burn all sorts of things to make a fire. Dry reeds are 
very good to make a quick blaze, and they are all very glad to get 
them; but there are not enough on the island for all the fires, and 
they burn dried weeds, pieces of leather, and all sorts of rubbish. 
Besides these, some people raise a kind of heath, which they call 
fire-plant. They sow the seed, and when the stems are grown 
enough, they mow it down and dry it for fuel. After a little while, 
it sprouts again, and they can mow it twice or three times a year. 

They have no chimneys in their houses, but in the kitchen there 
is a stone shelf, built into the side of the house, from two to three 
feet high. When they wish to cook, they kindle a fire on the 
shelf, and set their strange-looking clay pots into the midst of the 
blaze. A hole is left in the roof, directly over the fire-shelf, for the 
smoke to escape. The hole is covered by a thin piece of slate, 
which is fastened by its upper edge ; and when they wish to make 
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a fire, they push it aside with a long pole, which is kept standing 
in a corner of the room. Sometimes the smoke fills the room, 
before it finds the way out; but they do not seem to mind it. 

They do not use chairs, but sit on the floor. I saw several wo- 
men embroidering muslin and cambric, all sitting on the clay 
floor, and appearing to be as well contented as if they had been 
seated on embroidered ottomans. 

Good bye, Mr. Forrester; I hope you will excuse all errors. In 
a few weeks, I will write you another letter. 

Iam very respectfully yours, 
EizaBETH 


Lord Nelson. 

CuitprEN often indulge in desires to be rich or great, when they 
grow up. They seem to think that to be so is the way to be happy. 
This is a sad mistake, because nothing but goodness will make people 
happy. This can be proved from the history of all the wicked great 


men who have ever lived. I will only tell you something about one 
of them in this article. 

You know, perhaps, that Lord Nelson was one of the greatest 
admirals who ever lived. The English idolized him; the French 
feared him; and he had much wealth and many honors given to 
him by the king and parliament of Great Britain. 

This was what Nelson always wished for from his childhood. He 
was poor when he was a boy, and he looked so forlorn and sorrow- 
ful, as he walked the streets of Chatham, when going to join his 
uncle’s ship, that a kind-hearted gentleman pitied him, and kindly 
led him to his home and gave him a dinner. 

But though he was poor he was very anxious to be a great man. 
One day he said to himself, “I will be a hero, and, confiding in 
Providence, I will brave every danger.” And then he fancied that 
a radiant orb was suspended in the air to attract him onwards in the 
path of fame. With these feelings he toiled like a giant until he 
began to rise to high stations. He fought in more than a hundred 
fights; he lost his eye by a splinter of stone from a battery; his 
right arm was shot off; but still he sought after greatness. At last 
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he was made an admiral, a duke, a viscount, and a knight of various 
orders. He won the great battle of the Nile. He gained a victory 
over the Danes at Copenhagen, and the world regarded him as the 
greatest naval hero in the world. 

Thus, you see, that Nelson had what he desired. Both riches 
and honors were his. Yet with all these he confessed that he was 
not happy. Writing toa friend he said, “I am now perfectly the 
great man, not a creature near me. From my heart I wish myself 
the little man again.” 

This was saying a great deal. It was really admitting that he 
would have been happier without his greatness than he was with it. 
Nor did he talk in this strain once only; it was his abiding senti- 
ment. At another time he wrote: “ There is no true happiness in 
this life. I envy none but those of the estate six feet by two!” By 
which he meant that he envied none but the dead in their narrow 
home. 

Poor Lord Nelson! he was certainly an object of pity. He had 
sought after greatness without goodness, and he was miserable. I 
hope my reader will not imitate him. The best way is to be good by 
all means. You may be great tooif you can. You may be a great 
merchant, a great lawyer, a great mechanic, and yet be good also. 
You will then only use your greatness as a means of doing good. 
With such a use of high station and wealth, you may be great and 
happy too. But while greatness cannot be won by all children, 
every child in the world can be greatly good; which I sincerely hope 
will be true of the young reader. D. W. 


A Residence among the Indians. 
CHAPTER Ii. 


Ar length, late one afternoon, a few days after our excursion to 
the “ Elk Horn Pyramid,” the boat having been laded and all things 
got in readiness for her departure, the captain and those who were 
to return with him took an affectionate leave of us, and, wishing me 
all manner of good luck, they all went on board the steamer, and 
the bell was rung for the last time. The fastenings were loosened, 
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and the boat pushed off from the shore, and, after firing a salute, 
which was answered from the fort, she dashed proudly down the 
stream. Hundreds of savages, from all parts of the surrounding 
country, had gathered upon the banks of the river, rending the air 
with their deafening yells, each one decked and painted in their 
customary gaudy manner, and apparently highly delighted to wit- 
ness the departure of the “ Big Thunder canoe.” Some were gazing 
intently upon the departing boat; some were playing at ball upon 
the plain, while others, in little groups, were indolently reclining 
before their wigwams. I ascended a little hillock a short distance 
from the fort, and, seating myself upon the ground, watched the 
departing vessel, which was rapidly bearing away from me almost 
the last vestige of civilization, as she grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, until at last a bend in the river intervened, and she was 
entirely hid from my view. The prospect from this lovely spot was 
entirely beyond description, and although the charming landscape is 
even now fresh in my recollection, still it would be in vain to attempt 
to convey to my young friends anything like a correct idea of its 
splendor. Before me lay the broad bosom of the “Father of 
Waters,” while far to the north, over the boundless desert, rose 
one above the other, a succession of gracefully sloping hills, covered 
at that time with herds of grazing buffalo. The sun was just sink- 
ing behind the hills, and a cool autumn wind moaned among the 
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tall, thick grass of the prairies. In despite of the magnificence of the 
scenery, or of my better judgment, a feeling of loneliness came over 
me, such as I have never felt before or since. I have travelled over 
many foreign lands in my life, far, far away from my happy home. 
I have stood upon the summits of the pyramids of the Nile — those 
imperishable monuments of ages long since past and gone; I have 
witnessed the idolatrous worship of the poor Hindoo upon the banks 
of the Ganges; I have wandered over the ruins of the great city 
which saw the miracles and sufferings of our Saviour while upon 
the earth; and I have stood alone, and at night, and contemplated 
the thundering crater of Mount Vesuvius; yet never do I remember 
such a sad feeling weighing down my spirits as I now felt creeping 
over me. Perhaps it was the first attack of home-sickness which I 
had ever experienced, or perhaps it was fear of the savages, by 
which ‘I was surrounded on every side, or, what is more probable, 
the solemn feeling that these screaming sons of the forest were, like 
the setting sun, surely passing away from the face of the earth; that 
the advancing tide of civilization would soon utterly extinguish their 
whole race; and that the sword and the “ fire water” of the white 
man would ere long blot them out from among the nations. I have 
lately seen some very pretty verses, written by Eliza Cook, the poet- 
ess, which truthfully express the thoughts of the poor Indian, as he 
contemplates the encroachments of the white man upon his hunting 
grounds. I will recite them: 


THE LAMENT OF THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


Oh! why does the white man follow my path, 
Like the hound on the tiger’s track ? 

Does the blush on my dark cheek waken his wrath ? 
Does he covet the bow on my back? 

He has rivers and seas, where the billows and breeze 
Bear riches for him alone ; 

And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood 
Which the white man calls his own. 


Why then should he come to the streams where none 
But the red-skin dare to swim? 

Why, why should he wrong the hunter-one, 
Who never did harm to him? 





A RESIDENCE AMONG THE INDIANS. 


The Father above thought fit to give 
To the white man corn and wine ; 

There are golden fields, where they may live, 
But the forest shades are mine. 


The eagle hath its place of rest, 
The wild horse where to dwell ; 

And the Spirit that gave the bird its nest, 
Made me a home as well. 

Then back, go back from the red man’s track, 
For the hunter’s eyes grow dim, 

To find that the white man wrongs the one 
Who never did harm to him. 


How long I should have lingered on that lovely spot I cannot tell. 
[ was suddenly awakened from my reverie by the renewed yells of 
the Indians, and, casting my eyes towards the village, I observed that 
the greater part of them were gathered together in a circle, in the 
open space, which is surrounded by their wigwams, apparently 


awaiting some game, or ceremony, about to be performed. I im- 
mediately started for the spot, and, upon arriving there, I learned 
the cause of the uproar. A party of Blackfoot Indians had just 
returned from a buffalo hunt, bringing in the mangled and bleeding 
body of one of their number, who, in a desperate charge upon a 
large herd of buffaloes, had been thrown from his horse, and trodden 
down by the infuriated animals, and so dreadfully wounded that he 
was just breathing his last. Although it appeared absolutely im- 
possible for the poor fellow to survive but a very short time, yet I 
found that a “ medicine man” was about to perform his mysteries 
over the dying man, as a last resort, in the vain hope of saving his 
life. 

Perhaps I ought to inform my readers, before relating this singu- 
lar ceremony, what a medicine man is, and also the origin of the 
word. Medicine, in all the Indian country, means mystery. Any- 
thing, or any operation, which an Indian is unable to understand, is 
always called “ medicine,” or mysterious. Most of the fur and other 
traders are French, and in their language a doctor is called a “ mede- 
cin.” Now the Indian doctors, of which there are a great many, 
pretend to be magicians, or mysterious people; hence they are called 
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‘medicine men,” and in this way the word has become common for 
anything strange or unaccountable. Besides this, every Indian, in 
his primitive state, must have a “ medicine bag,” and, under all cir- 
cumstances and at all times, he must carry it about him. They look 
to these medicine bags for protection from harm through life, and 
they are always buried with them when they die. It is, as my 
readers will see, a kind of idolatry. The bags are made of the skins 
of various kinds of animals, birds, bats, and sometimes toads, or liz- 
ards. They are obtained in the following manner: 

When an Indian boy is ten or fifteen years of age, he wanders off 
into the woods, and is sometimes gone several days without any food. 
The first bird, or animal, he dreams of, or pretends to have dreamed 
of, in his sleep, is to be his medicine ; and on returning to his home, 
and after satisfying his hunger, he sets off to kill the animal or bird, 
and of the skin the bag is made. Sometimes they are very neatly 
trimmed and attached to the dress, so as to become quite ornamen- 
tal, and at others, they are very small and entirely concealed about 
the dress. They are never opened, never sold, never given away, 
as this would bring a lasting disgrace upon them. If an Indian 
loses his medicine bag while fighting for his tribe, no matter how 
bravely, the disgrace is the same, and he can never recover his lost 
honor until he rushes into battle, and, after killing and scalping his 
adversary, captures his medicine bag, and brings it home in triumph. 

My young friends may be inclined to laugh at these foolish fan- 
cies, and well they may; but they must not forget, in their mirth, 
the ignorance of these savages. Perhaps, if they had the advantages 
and the knowledge of those who read the Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine, they would be as free from these laughable superstitions as 
civilized people are. But their minds are in darkness, and yet I 
have never seen the slightest reason to doubt, that they were sincere 
in the belief that their medicine bag contained their Good Spirit, or 
protector. I have known them to go fasting for several days, and to 
punish themselves in various ways, to appease their medicine bag, 
which they imagined they had in some way or other offended. 
But to return to my narrative. 

We had not waited long before a slight and mysterious rattle gave 
notice that the medicine man was approaching, and presently, an 
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opening having been made for his entrance, he crept cautiously 
along, during the most profound silence of the spectators, towards 
the wounded man, who was even now in the agonies of death. I 
will give you a picture of this 

curious looking individual. On 

his head was the skin of an enor- 

mous bear, the head of which 

served him as a mask. At- 

tached to this, on every side, 

were the skins of various kinds 

of animals, and to each of these 

an immense number of rattles. 

In his hands he carried a spear, 

gaudily trimmed, and a rattle 

somewhat like the head of a 

drum, which he alternately shook = 

over the dying man, dancing = 

about from side to side, and occasionally uttering the most horrible 
noise, and chanting, in a peculiar style, an address to the Good 
Spirit for the safety and life of the sufferer. In a few minutes the 
man died, and the medicine doctor bounded away to his tent, and no 
more was seen of him. Thus ended one of the most ridiculous per- 
formances I have ever witnessed, and yet every Indian present was 
perfectly serious and believed, no doubt, to the fullest extent, in the 
wonderful mysteries of this enchanter. 

I soon found that my daily intercourse with the Indians gave me 
many chances to gain their good will, and also to study their habits. 
About a month after the ceremony of the medicine man, above 
alluded to, I went with a party of their young warriors to hunt the 
buffalo. They were disappointed, however, for the immense herds 
which had but a few days before covered the plains, had entirely 
disappeared. 

These animals are continually roving about over the immense 
western prairies, and sometimes there is so great scarcity of buffalo 
meat, which is the Indians’ principal food, that they resort to the 
“buffalo dance” (which I shall explain hereafter) to bring the animals 
back again. On our return, however, we fell in with a troop of the 
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} 
prairie antelopes, a little animal peculiar to this country. They are 


excellent food, and I was greatly amused at the method of taking 
them. Our whole party secreted themselves in a little hollow, and 
upon the level ground, a little way off, a stick was driven into the 
ground and a white handkerchief hung upon it. So full of curiosity 
are these animals, that they came bounding along towards our flag, 
as you may see in the cut, and we were lucky enough to kill sev- 
eral before they could get out of our reach. This was a very wel- 
come prize, and our party returned home in high spirits. 
Mites Hawruorne. 
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A Good Neighborhood. 


Is it not a good neighborhood where the chickens utter such 
praise? Old Chanticleer awakes by times in the morning, and 
loudly vociferates, “Good children, h-e-r-e!” From a neighboring 
roost, another answers, ‘So they are h-e-r-e!” And a third 
responds at a distance, “And every-w-h-e-r-e!” But [query] do 
they mean the children in the house ? 
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The Singular Echo. 


I once saw a story of Patrick, who heard his master tell of a 
very remarkable echo over the hill, in the woods. Patrick had a 
curiosity to try the echo himself, so away he went. The account 
of his excursion we will take as he gave it to his master. 

“T] jist run over to the place ye was speakin’ uv, to convarse a bit 
with the wonderful creathur. So said I, ‘ Hillo'’ 

“* Hillo, hillo, hillo! you noisy rascal!’ 

“T thocht that was very quare, sir, and I said ‘ Hillo,’ again. 

“<«Hillo yourself,’ said the hecho, ‘ you begun it first.’ 

“* What are ye made uv?’ said I. 

«“<«Shut your mouth,’ said the hecho. 

“So said I, ‘ Ye blathren scoundrel, if ye was flesh, like an hon- 
est man, I’d hammer ye till the mother of ye would n’t know her 
impident son.’ 

“ And what do you think the hecho said to that, sir ? 

“* Scamper, ye baste of a paddy,’ said he, ‘or if I catch you, I’ll 
break ivery bone in your body.’ 

“An it hit me on the head with a big stone, sir, an was nigh 
knocking the poor brain out uvme. So I run as fast as iver I 
could, and praised be all the saints, I’m here to tell ye uv it sir!” 


Chat with Correspondents. 


We tt! here we are, at the beginning of another month. I bring 
you my budget of tales and pictures to instruct and amuse you. I 
need no letter of introduction this time, for I feel that I am among 
friends. 1 don’t know how you may like our acquaintance, but 
although I have had as yet but one month’s trial, I would not wil- 
lingly bid you farewell. It is true, I sometimes get discouraged and 
weary, and am tempted to lay aside my pen forever. ‘ What,” say 
I to myself, “can an old fellow like me write to interest the young ? 
Their hearts, all joyous, are opening upon the scenes of life with 
bright anticipations, like the flowers in the spring. With me, 
autumn has come, nay, almost gone; for time has already wreathed 
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my brow with wintry locks.” Just then, perhaps, the postman 
enters with a letter for me. ‘ Who can it be from?” I immediately 
exclaim. My curiosity increases, as I break the seal and find words 
of commendation and encouragement from some little friend, whom 
I have never seen. In a moment my troubles are gone. I snap 
my fingers at care and distrust, then I sit down and try to think of 
something to interest and instruct those, who so generously cheer 
me onward. But now to business. 

I have received several answers to my arithmetical question, but 
only one was right. “F.C. B.,” “H. R.,” “ Philo,” “ Dingley Dell,” 
and some others, are all wrong. Master J. G. H., who says he is 
only eight years of age, is wrong; though, in his clean, neat letter, 
he exhibits a very correct idea of the true method of solving the 
question. If he will think a moment, he will see that it will not 
take five seconds to strike one! But a little girl, in Gloucester, 
has solved it all correctly, and I give her letter in full, to show you 
what perseverance will accomplish. Here it is: 


Gloucester, Mass., January 1st, 1848. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

I wish you a happy new year! My good father paid one dollar 
for your Magazine, last week, and I have already read it through. 
I am very .auch pleased with it, and I hope you will have many 
friends. I am coming to Boston in March, to visit some relatives, 
and I mean to come and shake hands with you. 

I had great difficulty in solving your question about the church 
clock, but I think I have found out the right answer. At first, it 
appeared to me that it would be fifty seconds in striking ten, if it 
was thirty seconds in striking six; and I asked my father if that 
was the right answer, but he said I must think of the subject well 
before I made up my mind, as Mr. Forrester had told me. I knew 
by his manner that I was not right, but I was determined to per- 
severe and find it out. So, after supper, I took my slate and pencil 
and sat down by the side of my mother, who was at work at the 
table, and I tried and tried again to find it out, but with no better 
success; and as mother would not help me, as she said the ques- 
tion was not for her, I was forced to give it up and go to bed. But 
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I had hardly laid down, when our clock struck, and then I discov- 
ered that it did not take any time to complete the first blow, and 
that if it took thirty seconds to strike six, it would take fifty-four 
seconds to strike ten. The next morning, father said he guessed 
I was right, and I want you to say in your next number if fifty-four 
seconds is the right answer. I send you a puzzle which I should 
like to have you put into your Magazine. 
Good bye, Mr. Forrester. 
E. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 11, 6, 1, is a nickname. 
My 2, 13, 4, was the name of a large vessel. 
My 13, 2, 11, is a small animal. 
My 4, 6, 13, 4, is used at dinner-time. 
My 7, 6, 9, is an animal with horns. 
My 10, 11, 2, 3, is seen in the sky. 
My 3, 7, 8, 13, are all alike. 
My whole is a name well known to you. 


E. 


A correspondent at Franconia, N. H., where the weather is 
colder than in most places in the same latitude, adds the following 
note to his letter : 


“Have you heard from Franconia weather? Cold, —colder,— 
coldest ! 

“Tuesday morning was the coldest morning on record at our 
place. We have kept a record of the weather since 1836. 

“Monday, January the 10th, the spirit thermometer was 16° 
below 0, at seven o’clock ; at twelve o’clock, M., it was 6° below 0; 
at nine o’clock in the evening it was 25° below 0; and Tuesday 
morning, at seven o’clock, it was 39° below 0. The mercury glass _ 
in this place froze up, and could the mercury have sustained the 
cold, it would have indicated 45° or 46° below 0. The mercury 
goes lower in cold, and higher in warm weather than our spirit 
glass. We have kept the record for more than eleven years, and 
we find one or two mornings, about eleven years ago, that the 
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spirit went down to 38°, but yesterday morning was the coldest 
morning; and Monday and Tuesday at twelve o’clock, M., were 
the coldest days on our record. 
“ Yours, 
“ys. we” 

This was cold weather, indeed. I remember, many years ago, we 
had a very cold week in the country, where I resided, and twice 
during the week the mercury froze up. The air was so still, how- 
ever, that it did not seem to be so intensely cold. It is the wind 
which makes cold weather particularly unpleasant. These cold 
nights are a very good time for reading, or a game at “ Blind Man’s 
Buff.” 

James K. L.’s letter is received. His story is not exactly appro- 
priate for our work, though we give his enigma and riddle. It is 
fair, however, to state that the first is a double letter. 


Enigma. 
I am composed of eight letters, yet might be spelled with three, 
and pronounced just the same. 
My 8, 5, 5, 4, is a girl’s name. 
My 1 and 3 may be often seen on grave-stones. 
My 2, 8, 6, is dangerous, yet useful. 
My 2, 7, 5, is an abbreviation. 
My 7, 4, 6, 7, is sought for by many. 
My 8, 6, 6, 3, 6, are emblems of stupidity. 
My whole is the ancient name of a certain Archipelago. 


J. K. L. 





Way are a carpenter’s shop, a barber’s shop, and a cheating 
store, very much alike ? 


“ For tHe Boys’ anv Girus’ Macazine,” appears over the com- 
munications of my correspondents; but as I expect nearly all the 
matter for the Magazine to be original, it seems unnecessary to 
have such a prefix. So I omit it. 
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Sketches of Natural History. 


Peruars there is not, among all known amphibious animals, one 
more deserving our attention than the Seal. Whether we consider 
its curious shape, its singular habits and mode of living, or the value 
of its fur, as an article of commerce, we shall find many things to 
interest and please us. Already more than twenty distinct species 
of seals have been discovered, in different quarters of the world, by 
travellers and naturalists. They inhabit all countries, from the 
frozen ice-fields of the polar seas to the verdant shores of the torrid 
zone. They have been described by mariners as Sea-Lions, Sea- 
Leopards, Sea-Bears, Sea-Cows, Sea-Dogs, etc., etc., just as the 
peculiar position and appearance in which they happened to be dis- 
covered seemed to suggest. Nor is it in the least degree surprising, 
after a careful study of their habits, that the unlearned should have 
been led into such errors, for these animals are of all sizes, from 
three to thirty feet in length, and of various colors ; sometimes spotted 
like a leopard, sometimes with a shaggy neck like a lion, and some- 
times with a head resembling that of a bear. 

I will not stop now to follow this matter, but proceed, at once, to 
give you the general description of seals; promising, however, to 
give you, at some future time, if I should continue our acquaintance, 
a fine colored picture of the Sza-Lion, with further remarks con- 
cerning several other wonderful varieties of seals. The colored 
plate in the present number is the common Fur Seat. 

Seals are classed by naturalists as amphibious animals. An 
amphibious animal is one which is able to live in two elements, or 
on the land and in the water. Strictly speaking, seals are not 
amphibious. It is true they can exist under water for a long time 
without breathing, yet they must come to the surface, regularly, for 
air. They could not live without it. They generally remain under 
water about fifteen minutes at a time, yet, when they are watched 
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by the hunters, they remain under much longer. How long they 
could remain beneath the waves, without drowning, no one probably 
can tell. 

The bodies of these animals are admirably formed to meet their 
wants in the water. You will see that they are somewhat like that 
of a fish. With their hind legs, which are armed with fingers or 
claws, joined together similar’ to the foot of a goose, they swim with 
amazing swiftness and strength, even at the rate of eight or nine 
miles an hour; and when they are wounded, they will seize on a 
boat and carry it along with great impetuosity, and will often sink 
it. Though the water is their habitual element, yet they frequently 
resort to the land. The most urgent call for this is connected with 
the bringing forth and suckling of their young; and, besides, they 
often resort, at other times, to the shore, and to ice-islands, to bask 
in the sun, or repose from the agitated waves. You would naturally 
suppose, from their appearance, that a seal upon the land would be 
nearly helpless, yet such is far from being the case. The fur seal 
will sometimes outruna man. Their mode of propelling themselves 
upon the land is by drawing their hinder flippers or claws forward, 
thereby shortening their body, and then projecting themselves from 
the tail. When they wish to ascend the steep shores of an ice- 
island, or rock, the facility with which they accomplish their object 
is perfectly astonishing. They then make especial use of their 
fore paws, fixing them like grappling-irons ; and having thus secured 
a fixed point by means of their admirable structure, they uplift their 
monstrous carcasses with the greatest rapidity and ease. 

These animals feed upon fish, marine vegetables, and sea birds, 
which they catch while swimming. Towards the end of the month 
of June they come on shore, to bring forth their young, and remain 
to the last of September, without stirring from the spot, or taking 
any apparent kind of nourishment. Some authors state that they 
eat grass and other light food while on shore, but the majority of 
naturalists agree in the assertion that, during these three months, 
they eat nothing. They often herd together to the number of 
hundreds, and occasionally, in newly discovered islands, many 
thousands are seen reposing upon the coast. Far from having any 
fear of man, in their natural state, they rather court his notice, and 
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exhibit considerable confidence at his approach. They are fond of 
musical instruments, and a late writer gives the following account 
of this curious freak of nature. ‘ In walking along the shores of the 
Hebrides, I had an opportunity of witnessing this peculiarity. A 
few notes from my flute would bring half a score of these animals 
within thirty yards of me, and there they would swim about, with 
their heads above water, like so many black dogs, evidently delighted 
with the sounds. For half an hour, or longer, I could fix them to 
the spot, and, when the music ceased, one after another would dis- 
appear.” 

But, however much these creatures may feel disposed to repose 
confidence in man, yet, when exposed to bad treatment, they soon 
acquire a habit of suspecting and shunning him. In other instances 
it would appear that their watchfulness was simply a natural 
instinct. Dennis says, that seals, in landing, always place a senti- 
nel, and that they are extremely watchful. When a number are 
collected on the same piece of ice, one, if not more, is always look- 
ing round, and even a solitary seal is scarcely ever observed to 
allow a moment to pass without lifting its head. When they rest 
on a large field of ice, they always secure their retreat, either by 
lying near the edge, or by keeping a hole in the ice always open 
before them. These precautions are necessary to prevent them from 
becoming a prey to the bears. They are exceedingly tenacious of 
life, and many cruelties have been perpetrated upon them by the 
seal-fishers. This cannot but be condemned. If these animals are 
necessary for the use or comfort of man, they should be taken in a 
proper manner; but he, who for sport kills a seal, or any other ani- 
mal, commits a wicked act. 

The Greenlanders have three ways of catching seals: in winter 
on the ice, individually in his boat, or in company by the clapper- 
hunt. Several methods are taken to kill seals on the ice. As they 
frequently themselves make holes in the ice for breathing, the 
Greenlander seats himself on a stool by these holes, with his har- 
poon in his hand, and when the seal puts his nose out, he pierces 
it with his weapon, and then breaks the hole larger and draws the 
animal out. Sometimes, if the Greenlander sees a seal lying by 
the side of a hole in the ice, he slides along upon his belly towards 
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it, wags his head, and grunts like a seal, and the poor animal, 
thinking it is one of his own companions, lets him come near enough 
to pierce it with his lance. 

Another time the Greenlander will attack the harp seal in his 
kajak, or canoe, which is shaped like a weaver’s shuttle. When 
he spies the seal, he moves hastily but cautiously towards it, till 
within five or six fathoms, when he lets fly his harpoon, and very 
frequently inflicts a death wound upon the animal. But the most 
common way of killing seals in Greenland, is by the clapper-hunt, 
which is prosecuted by many natives together. As they are ever 
on the watch, as soon as they discover a herd, driven, usually by 
stormy weather, into some creek or inlet, they endeavor to frighten 
them under water by shouting, clapping, and throwing stones. As, 
however, they must soon come to the surface to breathe, they per- 
secute them again till they are tired, and at last are obliged to stay 
so long above water that they are surrounded and killed. During 
these hunts, the Greenlanders are said to display great agility. 
When the seal rises out of the water, they all fly upon him as if 
they had wings, and the poor creature is forced to dive again directly, 
and the moment he disappears they disperse again, in all directions, 
as fast as they came, to see where it will come up again, which is 
generally three quarters of a mile from the former place. With 
broad water, the seal will generally keep the sportsmen in play 
several hours, before it is so much exhausted that it can be killed. 
If, in its fright, it attempts to land, it is welcomed with sticks and 
stones by the women and children, and presently pursued by the 
men in the rear. 

To the hardy inhabitants of the Arctic regions the seal is indis- 
pensable. To them the ocean is their corn-field, and the seal- 
fisheries their most copious harvest. “ Seals,” says Crantz, “ are 
more needful to them than sheep are to us, or the cocoa-nut tree to 
the Indian, though it presents him with meat and clothing, houses 
and ships. ‘The seal’s flesh supplies them with food; the fat is 
sauce to their other aliment, and furnishes them with oil for light 
and fire. They sew better with the sinews than with thread or silk; 
of the fine internal membranes they make their body raiment, and 
their windows ; and of their skins their tents and boats are made; 
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therefore, no man can pass for a right Greenlander who cannot catch 
seals.” 

I shall make the seal fisheries, at some future time, the subject of 
another article. I may remark, in conclusion, that the fur seal, of 
which I give you a picture, is an inhabitant of the South Sea islands, 
and is caught for its fur, which in England is worth from five to ten 
dollars each skin. Many species of seals are of no value in this 
respect, for they are covered with a thick coarse hair, entirely unfit 


for any purpose. These are, however, sometimes taken for their 
oil, which is of the very best quality. 
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Winter, cold, blustering, yet cheerful, social winter, has come 
at last. December and January, which are the two principal, and 
often the coldest winter months, have appeared this season like 
early spring or late autumn, rather than like old stern, hoary win- 
ter; and with, perhaps, the exception of a few cold days, there has 
been nothing to remind us to the contrary. The girls had no 
sleigh-rides, the boys no coasting or skating. Violets and some 
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other plants actually blossomed during the reign of old Janus; in 
short, the season has been figuratively a ‘‘ wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
But there is an old saying that “ Winter never rots in the sky,” 
and the month of February has proved it to be a true one, for it 
enveloped us suddenly with a train of “vapors, and clouds, and 
storms,” which seemed to remind us that we must not expect spring 
birds at present. 

There is no season subject to more variation in its temperature, 
its storms, its duties, or its pleasures, than winter. It is almost 
emphatically a season of recreation and rest; a time for closing up 
the business of the old year and making preparations for the new; a 
time for instruction, reading and reflection. In the spring every 
kind of out-door employment seems to revive. The farmer casts the 
seeds, which are to produce the means of his sustenance, into the 
ground with hope. In summer they are carefully and patiently 
cultivated, and in the autumn the fruits of his labors are gathered 
home and safely housed. The plough is then laid away, hill-sides 
are forsaken, the flocks of grazing cattle are driven home, and 
everything betokens the approach of blustering winds and drifting 
snows. Well, no matter! We have warm, comfortable homes, 
and will let Jack Frost do his worst, and if he does occasionally 
give us a pretty smart pull at our noses, it will do us no harm. It 
is only the drones and idlers who are afraid of his tricks, for Jack 
has a perfect hatred of all lazy people. If you want to cut his 
acquaintance, fly round lively, and the old fellow will not trouble 
you with his importunities. 

Hardly anything can be more exciting than a right snapping cold 
morning after a heavy fall of snow. You can feel it when you get 
up, and, if you scrape the frost from your chamber window, you can 
almost see it too. The smoke from the neighboring chimneys rises 
up a great distance, like a huge column perfectly straight, and, as 
the sun comes peeping over the horizon, the air is filled with minute 
particles of frost, like small snow-flakes, falling to the ground, and 
glittering like dew-drops upon a summer’s morning. But you will 
hardly have time to make many observations, if you sleep in a cold 
room, which you always should do if you are well, until you are 
dressed, and have taken your morning exercise, and eaten your 
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breakfast. Then you may put on your warm cap and mittens, and 
venture out to school. You will find the roads already broken, and 
sleigh-bells sounding merrily in all directions. The snow screams 
under your feet as you pass along, and very soon your breath will 
begin to collect in white frost upon your tippet. By-and-bye, if you 
live near a rail-road, you will see the morning train of cars approach- 
ing, headed by an enormous snow-plough, and two or three engines, 
puffing and blowing along, and leaving a long trail of white steam 
behind. It is indeed a noble sight to see the train creeping like a 
huge serpent among the hills, moving as if by magic, stopping here 
and there to set down or take up the travellers. It is hard to realize, 
at a thought, all the achievements wrought out by man with the sim- 
ple though mighty power of boiling water! But we shall yet see 
greater things than these. 

It was one of my favorite amusements, when I was young, to fish 
in the winter season, through the ice, and I was quite happy when 
I had a fish-line in my hand, watching the approach of my victims. 
My father had an old servant, who used generally to attend me on 
these excursions, but I could never induce him to take the line in 
his hands. He would always have an old crooked stick for a pole 
to fish with. Sometimes he would attach lines to a number of these 
poles, and stick them in the bank and let them take care of them- 


= = 
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selves, only visiting them occasionally to renew the baits. He would 
stand under the shelter of an old tree by the side of the pond, in a 
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rainy day, for hours together, and watch his lines; and, as he knew 
tolerably well the best time to take certain kinds of fish, he would 
frequently come home with a nice parcel. Fishing upon the ice is 
rather dangerous for boys, unless they are attended by an older 
person, 

But the best of winter is the long evenings, and how many ways 
there are to make them pass away pleasantly! When the moon 
shines brightly, the boys find great delight in coasting down the 
long hills, and when a large party is collected, it is really an inno- 
cent and excellent amusement. How well I remember that old 
sleigh, which the boys of my native village used for this purpose, 
night after night. 

Skating is another favorite winter amusement, though you should 
never go out upon a river or pond to skate in the evening, no matter 
how light it may be. It is far better to forego the pleasures of a 
few hours’ sport, than run the risk of being drowned. I loved to 
skate myself, when young; but one fatal night, a party of us had 
gathered upon the river, and presently we missed two of our com- 
panions. We at first thought they had gone home, but such was 
not the case. They had both been drowned, and the next morning 
I saw their bodies drawn up from the bottom of the river. It was a 
sad lesson to me, though, perhaps, a profitable one, for I have not 
had a skate on my feet since. Be warned before it is too late, and 
never go upon the ice at night. 

After all, it is by the warm and comfortable fireside at home, 
where true enjoyment is to be found. With some useful and 
instructive book, the long hours will fly fast away. If you are fond 
of company, invite in your schoolmates, and with some merry game 
while away the time, and learn to value and appreciate your home. 
And while you are thus surrounded with the bountiful gifts of Provi- 
dence and all that ean make you wise and happy, forget not those 
wanderers through the world, who have no parents, no friends, no 
home, and when you grow older be forward in relieving the misery 
which you will find upon every side around you. 

P. S. I had written thus much about the pleasures of winter, 
when, in going along the side-walk to my office, the other morning, 
after a heavy fall of snow, I was politely reminded that I had for- 
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gotten to mention all the characteristics of the season. An ava- 
lanche of snow, from the neighboring roof, slid off in a body upon 
me, throwing me down and nearly covering me up. Several boys, 
on their way to school, seeing me in danger, rushed forward, and 
kindly assisted me up again. I was not injured, however, by my 
adventure, though the repetition of such “ sport,” as the boys called 
it, is not especially desired ! 


A Reply to little ae ae over the dead 
y: 


BY MARY’S MOTHER. 


Yes, dear, that little fly is dead, 
And it may be the one 

Which buzzed about here yesterday, 
And frolicked in the sun. 


It was a noisy little thing, 
Whose use we cannot tell ; 

But know that it was made by One 
Who “‘doeth all things well.’’ 
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Then do not say, ‘‘ The prettiest things 
Are always sure to die ;’’ 

As if he knew not what to take 
Better than you or I. 


This was no prettier than each fly 
That revels in the light ; 

Beauty and grace are everywhere 
For those who see aright. 


Lament not, then, its rainbow wings, 
And eyes of emerald ray ; 

It has fulfilled its destiny, 
And now has passed away. 


Our darling babe was early called 
To her celestial sphere, 

Where she has more of life and joy 
Than ever she had here. 


Brief was indeed the term of life 
Here to the infant given ; 

But she has an immortal soul, 
And is at home in heaven. 


You, too, have an immortal soul, 
One that can never die, 

And have a place to use and fill 
Much higher than a fly. 


You were not made to skip and buzz, 
Or flutter for an hour ; 

But to do good, with heart and hand, 
To all within your power. 


The fly will turn to common dust, 
And mix with common clay ; 
But you are filled with lasting life 

That cannot pass away. 


Then say not that the good are ‘* dead ;”’ 
They live and love on high. 

The senseless body turns to dust, 
But man can never die. 


E. H. G. 





LIFE OF THE EDITOR. 


Life of the Editor. 
CHAPTER Il. 


I nave seen the buds and blossoms of early spring put forth in 
freshness and beauty. I have seen the untimely frosts of a night 
cause much of the promised fruit to blast ina day. And of that 
which was not killed by the chills in new-born promise, but little 
withstood the casualties of the season. I have said to myself, the 
blossoms indeed covered the trees, in immense profusion, but they 
have become ‘almost like the cloud that passeth away without rain: 
there is but here and there a cluster of ripe fruit. 

And so it seems to me with the human race. I know from his- 
tory that it is so; 1 know from human nature that it must be so; 
but oh, how sad, how very sad, to feel as I have felt, that such isa 
solemn reality ! 

My readers will not therefore think it strange, if in this re-visit, 
perhaps the last, to the scenes and incidents of childhood, I linger 
like one taking final leave of a long-loved and cherished object. To 
me it is a temporary renewal of youth, to translate myself behind the 
checkered scenes of the last sixty years, and enjoy again the bright 
and fresh morning of life. 

I commenced, in my first number, some account of my earliest 
recollections, referring to incidents which I thought would be inter- 
esting to my young readers. After that number went to press, it 
occurred to me, that the girls might like to know what sort of a 
baby I was, for they are always interested in Jttle children. And 
that is right. Of course, I cannot tell about that from recollection, 
but I well remember what my mother and other ladies, in after 
years, used to say about me in reference to that interesting stage of 
life. Two statements especially do I well remember. They said, 
I was a handsome babe, and a very cross one! I suppose I must 
have been handsome. ‘The ladies could not all have been mistaken, 
and certainly my mother could not have been. AndI am sure I 
heard her say a score of times, when I was a boy, that I had been 
as handsome a babe as she ever saw. But I rely very much upon 
another consideration in support of their opinion. It is frequently 
asserted and generally admitted, that beautiful infants become 
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homely men and women. Now everybody admits that Mark 
Forrester is a homely man ; I do not mean ugly in appearance, but 
he is no beauty ; his head is too long, and his nose too large, to be 
acknowledged one of the beauties of the masculine gender. It is 
true that some friends, who have known him long and well, insist 
that he is a good-looking man, but none of them set him up as a 
handsome man, or if they do, they have to qualify, by saying, 
“Handsome is that handsome does.” 

As to the assertion that I was cross, I suppose it was equally 
true. Nobody would, in malice, bring such charges against a little 
one. Indeed, they had the charity to believe that my health was 
not very good. ‘That may have been the case, but I have some- 
times attributed it to another cause. I have an idea that most 
people have, naturally, some of the cross about them, and there are 
times when they show it. Mine, I think, was working off, at that 
time. AndI have always been extremely glad that it was so. I 
am sorry that it gave my mother trouble ; but still, I can but rejoice 
that I was rid of an irritable disposition, before I was responsible for 
its exercise. How pleasant it is to feel “good-natured!” I have 
seen boys and men, who would get mad, use angry words, and 
sometimes come to heavy blows. I never do so. When I am 
insulted, I take time to consider what I ought todo. If I find it 
necessary to punish evil-doers, I pelt them with deeds of kindness ; 
I shame them with words of mildness and love. 

I have been told that, while I yet occupied the cradle, a circum- 
stance somewhat rare in a country place occurred. The old garri- 
son took fire one evening. I was immediately carried out of the 
house in my cradle, and left with none but angels to guard me, 
while even my mother assisted the men in putting out the fire. Of 
course, I have no recollection of the fire. I do not know whether I 
saw it or not, or what I thought about it if I did see it. I cannot 
say whether I was frightened or not, but I am certain that ever since 
then I have had a very great degree of self-possession in cases of 
conflagration ; and I have witnessed some which were awful beyond 
description. 

But although I was never alarmed at the dreadful ravages of fire, 
I have not always been out of the reach of fear. I have been 
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frightened sometimes by a very trifling affair. I will now tell you 
only of the first instance. One of the first stories which I can 
remember, was an account my mother gave me of the Indians. 
She did not tell me of Indians away off, as Mr. Hawthorne is treat- 
ing you; but she told me how they used to be in our very neighbor- 
hood, hostile ones too, and how they tried to murder the white 
people ; indeed, that they sometimes had killed some of them, and 
that the people used to assemble together in our house to save their 
lives. She, however, took the precaution to tell me that they had 
then gone far away, and that I need not fearthem. A few days 
after that, | was playing in the yard alone, when, at a distance, in 
the orchard, I saw a person which I took to be an Indian. I could 
find no one about the house, and was sorely troubled. I hid where 
I could watch the movements of the stranger. I recollected that my 
mother told me the Indians had all gone away, but I thought one 
had strayed back. I saw by the dress that it was a sguaw. She 
was making towards the house. What to do, I could not think. 
But fortunately, before my fear quite overcame me, I discovered that 


the stranger was my mother! So much for being under the influ- 
ence of a frightful story, without consideration, Perhaps this was 
my first lesson in the wholesome precept, “ Don’t be scared before 


you are hurt.” 

In these days, my principal playmates were a dog and a cosset.* 
And fine animals they were, both of them. Many a frolic did we 
have together. I had other companions sometimes, but these were 
the more constant. And when I could not be with some of the little 
boys and girls of the neighborhood, I found Pomp and Dill very 
acceptable playmates. 

But all play was not for me. I was fixed out in a more manly 
dress, and went to school,—to the winter school. I had learned 
somewhat about matters and things in general, but had not com- 
mitted the alphabet. ‘The school was something new and strange 
tome. It was not easy work to sit still, but there was no other 
way. I was afraid of that great man at the desk, though he took 
but little notice of me, for nearly half the forenoon. But after a 


* My city readers must look into Webster’s dictionary to know what a cosset is. 
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while he came and put his hand on my head; (I may not get the 
precise language we used ;) said he, “ Well, what is your name ?” 

“¢ Mark.” 

“Mark. That is a good name; is that all ?” 

‘No, sir. Mark Forrester,—that’s all.” 

“Mark Forrester. How old are you?” 

“ Three years old last January, first day.” 

“ Almost four now, then. Can you read any?” 

“ye; a.” 

“ Well, come with me and you must learn.” 

So away to the desk we went, and I began the A, B,C. Some 
of the letters I knew, and some I did not. Once through the task, 
I went to my seat, having broken the ice, as some people say. For 
several days the amount of my studies was to go through the 
alphabet four times a day. My other and main task was to sit still 
and keep out of mischief. However, I made some progress; I 
learnt all my letters. Soon I was through the abs and ebs. Then 
I began to study, and I loved my book. I loved my teacher and my 
school. I was notruant boy. I had my study in school, my play 
at proper hours, and my joys at home. The days passed sweetly 
away, and at their close | would say, — 


















** And now, I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep ; 
* If I should die before I wake, 
Ky I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take.”’ 











Elizabeth’s Letters from the Azores. No. 2. 
Fayal, January 30, 1848. 





My pear Mr. Forrester: 
My uncle and cousins are all busy writing letters to send by a 
vessel that is preparing to sail from here to Boston, to-morrow, and - 
. I will try to settle myself down to my pen and paper; but every- 
: thing here is so beautiful that it is difficult for me to stay in the 
house. 
This is what they call winter here; but such a winter as it is, 
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Mr. Forrester! New England people would hardly know what to 
make of it. We have not had a flake of snow. The natives say 
they never saw any except the white crown on the top of Pico. 
Nothing ever freezes; the orange and lemon trees keep on bloom- 
ing and bearing fruit all the time, and the grass is green — it looks 
to me greener than any grass I ever saw before. The flowers are 
blooming in the gardens, and everything looks as fresh as in the 
rainy weather of June at home. We take long walks every day, 
and sometimes two or three. The only difficulty is, we are very apt 
to be caught in a shower, and when it does rain the water comes 
down as if the clouds had suddenly burst open; but we go prepared 
for it, with thick shoes, and cloaks made of thin Indian-rubber cloth, 
with hoods. They are excellent things, and I think might be very 
useful anywhere. Even if we are caught in a heavy rain, we are 
not wet by it, and, for my part, I think it quite exhilarating and 
agreeable to feel the rain pattering on my head, when I am sure it 
cannot penetrate my hood. The cloaks are cut circular, and made 
without plaits; they are light, pliable, and very agreeable garments. 
I wish you would have one, dear Mr. Forrester, to wear out in stormy 
weather. To be sure, a cap-hood would not be so becoming to you, 
but you might have that omitted. 

I am taking some sketches of different views about here, but they 
will give you only a poor idea of the beauty of the scenery. The 
harbor is on the south side of the island, and is in the form of a 
crescent, with a promontory at each point. At the right hand, as you 
enter the harbor, the shore is rocky, but the other part of the semi- 
circle is fine, bright sand, without stones. Over this the waves wash 
up with such force that a strong wall is built to protect the shore. 
The earth slopes away so gradually that vessels cannot come within 
quarter of a mile of the shore; they remain at what is called “ the 
anchorage.” There are no wharves, but a little place has been 
made for boats to land, which they call the quay. When the tides 
are exactly right, passengers are brought from vessels and landed 
at it, but at other times they are carried ashore by men, as we were. 

Looking from the water or the shore, you have the island before 
you as a beautiful picture. The land rises gradually, till it reaches 
the volcano, all beautifully green, with, here and there, houses, 
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small villages and orange-groves, fig-trees and vineyards. The 
houses are all built of stone, or lava, for there are no other stones 
here. The better houses are covered with a thick coat of mortar, 
and even the poorer are generally white-washed. At a distance they 
look like white stone houses, thatched with straw; the better ones 
have slated roofs. There are a number of villages on the island. 
I have heard the names of seven, and believe that is all. 

You will perceive, Mr. Forrester, that I have not spent all my 
time in amusement since I came here; but have taken pains to 
ascertain the above facts, knowing it would gratify you more than 
anything else that I could do. But I forgot to tell you about 
Pico. It is on the south side of Fayal, only about four miles dis- 
tant, and appears much nearer. From the two promontories which 
bound the harbor it is only about four miles. It is a volcanic moun- 
tain, like the other islands of the group, and nearly the whole island 
appears to be taken up by the mountain, leaving only a narrow mar- 
gin around it. ‘The best of grapes grow on the sides of the southern 
slope, and they say all the fruits are better there than they are 
here. However that may be, Pico is a most magnificent sight. 
The cone at the top is covered with snow at this season, and when 
it reflects the rays of the setting sun, I almost believe it is covered 
with diamonds, and belongs to some of those places which the story- 
telling Scherazade talked about in the night-time. 

Beside this practical geography —if that is a proper expression — 
I have learned a great deal about flowers, and I think you will like 
to hear about them, although I never saw you with a bouquet in your 
button-hole; but I know you read poetry, for I have seen Words- 
worth before you on the table very often, so I know you must love 
flowers. 

The island being volcanic, there are no plants indigenous to the 
soil, but many have been introduced and naturalized, so that they 
are found in a wild state. ‘The beautiful calla, which is cultivated 
in pots, with so much care, at home, is found growing wild here in 
moist, low places. The broad, petal-like spathe is larger and whiter, 
and the leaves are of even a deeper and brighter green, than on the 
large plant which my mother has growing in atub, The laurustinus, 
or liburnum tinus, (for I suppose you will wish me to give theif 
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botanical names,) grows wild; the multiflora rose grows every- 
where, and spreads and bears clouds of roses in a manner that would 
astonish a New Englander; and, in short, the geraniums and all 
the choice plants which I have been accustomed to see raised in 
little pots, watered and tended, and moved about and protected ftom 
heat and cold, grow here in the open air, both winter and summer, 
and are so luxuriant that I can hardly recognize them for the same. 
I have no fear that you, my dear Mr. Forrester, would suspect me 
of the sin and meanness of telling an untruth, or I should not dare 
to speak of sitting under the shade of a geranium to hear the canary 
birds sing, and to see them flitting about among the orange trees ; 
but it is so, nevertheless, and there is a delightful little bower in my 
uncle’s garden, made of reeds woven together, and covered com- 
pletely by a multiflora rose-bush. You know how full it is of roses 
when it blooms, and can, perhaps, form some faint idea of the beauty 
of this little bower, but you must come and see it, and smell its 
perfume, before you will realize how exquisite it is. 

The aloe, (Agave Americana,) which is often raised in pots, and 


called century-plant, grows to an enormous size here in cultivated 
ground. I have never seen one in bloom, but have a description 
which was written by one of my cousins, last summer, in a letter to 
my mother. The letter was left by mistake, and my cousin is willing 
I should copy off the account of this giant flower to send you. It is 
a better one than I could write, even if I were ever to see a century- 
plant in bloom. 


“AGAVE AMERICANA. 


“T believe, dear aunt, I never told you about the great aloe flower, 
for when I saw it last August, I had begun to feel ill, and have never 
since had a good time to tell you about it. There were two in 
flower on the island last summer, both of which I saw. One was 
in Madam D.’s garden, which had been growing thirty years, and 
then shot up into this gigantic pillar. The other was at ‘Castello 
Branco,’ a parish about nine or ten miles from here. I rode there 
on a donkey one day with my brother. 

“On first seeing the plant, at some distance, in relief against the 
sky, it reminded me, in its general aspect, of the house-leek you 

VOL. I. 6 
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once had growing on your portico in the country; but when we were 
brought under the shade of its mighty top, I almost held my breath 
with astonishment. The plant itself is very ancient—the oldest 
persons in the parish recollecting it as always there, on the edge of 
a steep bank, or cliff. The picturesque effect was somewhat injured 
by the leaves being matted and tangled with briars, which spring 
up everywhere if they are not exterminated with particular care. 

“‘ We asked the owner of the plant to cut us one of the flowers. 
She said she would give us two for a pistareen. In this region, 
two donkeys, one bearing a lady in a bonnet, was quite enough to 
bring the whole population out of their houses; but when they heard 
of so extraordinary a request, every one of the gazers became three 
at least, bearing on their several countenances every grade of stare, 
from that of awe to incredulity. They said no one could reach the 
flowers. One essayed to climb the bare pole, but could not get at 
it on account of the chivaux de frise of briars, woven completely with 
the aloe leaves. Finally, we suggested the use of a ladder ; one was 
brought and leaned against the plant—I mean the stem of the plant 
— which a young man ascended and cut off two flowers. The stem 
[ should judge to be from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, straight 
and tapering like the mast of a vessel. Each flower seemed larger 
than a large dinner-plate; but when they were brought down, I 
found that what appeared to be a huge flower, proportioned to the 
plant, was only a collection of small ones. Oh, how ugly it was, 
and how disagreeably it did smell! Ugly and disagreeable as they 
were, we brought them home, and preserved one in alcohol to send 
you; but then I was ill with my fever, and, while I was confined to 
my room, the boys destroyed it. I was very sorry, and fear it will 
be long before you will see so wonderful a thing.” 


Castello Branco, of which my cousin speaks, is named from a 
large white rock, on the top of a high hill, which is of such a form 
as to resemble a castle at a distance. The village is scattered 
around it, and its name signifies white castle.* 

The great business going on now is shelling and drying Indian 


* This sounds like a large story, but the person who wrote it is entirely free from 
the fault of exaggeration, and the account may be relied on as strictly correct. 
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corn, to sell. The crops here were very abundant this year, and 
men come from Pico, with their sacks and silver, to buy corn, as the 
brethren of Joseph went to Egypt. 

We have not yet been to visit the crater, for my uncle thought we 
had better wait till the rainy season was entirely over, before we go 
so great a distance; but I have been with him on a very pleasant 
excursion, quite novel and delightful. 

My uncle has a pasture among the mountains, where the cows 
are sent to fatten, and he wished to see them, and select one to be 
driven home. ‘He told me I might go with him, if I pleased, and 
you may be sure I did not refuse. A quiet little donkey was brought 
to the house; they bridled him, and put on a queer-looking kind 
of saddle, that looked more like an arm-chair than anything else. 
It had a wicker frame around three sides, so high that it would be 
impossible to fall out, except on the side where my feet were, and 
there my uncle walked, and was ready to catch me if such a thing 
should happen. We had two men, who went with us to drive the 
cows home ; and, beside, whenever a gentleman or lady rides out, 
it is the custom to take two or three servants to run beside them. 


As we rode along, people ran out of their houses to look at us, as 
if we had been strange animals, and several attendants followed us 
all the way. 
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After riding a little while, the path began to ascend, and at last 
grew so steep that I was afraid the little donkey would fall back- 
wards with me ; but he knew very well how to choose his footing and 
to keep it. I found he was used to such travelling, and he seemed 
to cling to the path as a fly does to the ceiling. 

At length, after going zig-zag, where it was too steep to go straight, 
we reached the flat or table land, and there, being relieved from the 
constant fear of breaking my neck, I had leisure to look about me. 
Oh! Mr. Forrester, I wish you could have been there, and my dear 
mother, and every one I love, and every one who loves the all-beau- 
tiful works of our Creator. I shall never forget that picture, but can 
never describe its graces, its glories, or the delight and exhilaration 
I felt, breathing the mountain air, while I looked down on vineyards, 
orange-groves, fig-trees and thatched roofs, or gazed with awe upon 
the glittering cone of Pico, and the boundless deep beyond. 

I have already written a very long letter, but I have so much 
more to say that I do not know how to leave off. Perhaps you will 
be tired of reading so much of my girlish chat; if you are, you can 
tell me so, you know, for I am never offended at anything you say. 

If you would like it, I can tell you more about the plants here. 
There are a great variety, and everything grows beautifully. I 
have resumed the study of botany, and you cannot think how much 
I enjoy it. I take my book out with me, and botanize by myself 
sometimes. 

Do please rememember to send me the next number of your mag- 
azine. We received the first only twenty-five days after it was 
printed, and I was very much delighted. It seemed like being in 
Boston again. My cousins here enjoyed it very much. 

My uncle says the letters must be sent down to the vessel imme- 
diately ; so farewell, my dear sir. 

I am your sincere and respectful friend, 
ELizaBETH 





Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, 
Nothing so hard but search will find it out. 
Herrick. 





A Poem. 
OUR YANKEE MEN AND SCENES. 


BY MASTER A. WALLACE THAXTER. 


To tell of conquered castles — princes’ deeds — 
Of warriors’ prowess, and their country’s meeds — 
I come not here —I have nor time nor means ; 

I only sing ‘‘ our Yankee men and scenes.”’ 


Once orf Olympus’ height, where gods sit throned, 
Their ruler, Jove, grew tired, got sick, and groaned ; 
For Juno’s quarrels oft his brain had vexed, 

And, loath to own ’t, the Thunderer was perplexed. 
He thought a trip to earth his spleen would cure, 
For there he ’d have no trouble to endure. 

Arrived in London town, he searches out 

Some trusty friend to pilot him about — 

To show him aught of wonder or renown 

That then engaged the notice of the town. 

To do all this, a cockney friend he asked, 

Who on himself took readily the task. 

He showed him pictures, statues, books —all things — 
The robes of monarchs, and the crowns of kings ; 
Then next he came to men, and then Jove sought 
To ask the name of one whose eye he ’d caught. 
His cicerone sneered, and suddenly turned grim — 
‘*Ah! he’s a Yankee, friend; don’t notice him.”’ 


And why not notice him? Has nature given 
To one the soul of hell — to one of heaven? 
Cannot Columbia boast — ay, boast with pride — 
Her “‘ giant intellects ’? who there abide ? 

Is not a Yankee still a fellow-creature ? 

Like other men, in body, soul, and feature ? 
Mount Vernon’s sage is still his country’s boast — 
The first in peace, and first to lead the host 

Of Yankees ’gainst the invaders of our land, 

And hurl the usurper prostrate on the strand ; 
And when the war is o’er, and foes depart, 

Then is he first in every Yankee’s heart. 
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That man— George Washington: earth ne’er was trod 
By one more nearly perfect — more like God. 

Free from all foibles — every vice and whim — 

‘¢ But he ’s a Yankee, friend; don’t notice him.’’ 


Who robbed the lightning of its fatal power, 
The force that’s sent to earth from skies that lower? 
That ‘* whistle’ proved a blessing in the end ; — 
Franklin the man; ‘‘ but he ’s a Yankee, friend.”’ 


Who crossed the Atlantic for religion’s sake, 
And o’er the ocean dared a voyage to take, 
To fly from those who Yankees dared to mock, 
And placed a freeman’s foot on Plymouth rock ? 
Of men like these full many meet our eyes — 
** They ‘re Yankees, though ; objections might arise.’’ 


Who left their household cares, and took the sword 
To break the chains of tyrants they abhorred ? 
And when they dared our Yankee blood to spill, 
Who met and conquered them at Bunker Hill? 
Where is the heart thus callous to condemn ? 
‘* But they are Yankees, friend ; don’t notice them.’’ 


Honor to Zachary Taylor! may he prove 
His country’s blessing — worthy of her love. 
When future times shal] come, and men shall read 
Of tales that tell the daring thought and deed, 
Then Palo Alto and Resaca’s name 
Shall stand conspicuous on the scroll of fame. 


My song, already long, ‘tis time to close ; 
But ere I finish this poetic prose, 
And bring it to a ‘‘ definite conclusion,”’ 
O, let me introduce one slight allusion. 


Back from Parnassus’ mount comes, wreathed with pearls, 
The joy-lit muse, to sing oar BOSTON GIRLS, 
Who all the world surpass in pretty faces ? 
Who are in Boston’s desert green oases ? 
Whose raven tresses fall on marble necks? 
Who wonders they enslave the other sex? 





THE OSTRICH. 


The ‘‘ eye of Juno’’ and ‘‘ Diana’s brow,”’ 

To whose enchantments every heart must bow. 

‘* They ’re Yankees, friend !’? — but stop! his flag he furls — 
What heroes could not win he yields to BOSTON GIRLS. 


The Ostrich. 


Wuart a strange-looking bird! One would think that the two 
represented in the picture were running a race ; but probably they are 
trying to escape from some hunters. The hunters capture them for 
the beautiful feathers in their wings. As the ostrich runs with 
almost incredible speed, the hunters could never catch them, 
although they are mounted upon the fleetest of horses, were it not 
for the fact that the silly birds, instead of running straight forward, 
keep running round and round in a circle. Nor is this the only 
foolish trick they have, for sometimes, when hotly pursued, they will 
plunge their heads into the sand, and stand with their bodies per- 
fectly exposed, thinking, probably, that they are out of all danger, 
while the hunters speedily come up with and slay them. 

The ostrich is an inhabitant of the great deserts of the east. It 
has been called the camel-bird, in consequence of its powerful legs, 
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its hoofed feet, and its wonderful power of endurance. It is found 
in great abundance on the burning plains of Arabia and Africa, and 
although it shuns man as its greatest enemy, yet it is easily tamed, 
and becomes attached to its keepers. When these birds are annoyed, 
they are dangerous to approach, and they have been known to tear 
the body of a man completely to pieces, by one blow of their powerful 
legs. On one occasion, a party of hunters had driven a large ostrich 
into a kind of pen, when the poor bird, driven almost to distraction, 
i turned upon its pursuers, and, in spite of all their exertions, two of 
1" their horses were killed, and the leg of one rider broken, and the 
ostrich escaped! 

They build no nest, but merely excavate small holes in the ground, 
i where the females deposit their eggs, sometimes as many as thirty. 
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intruder comes within reach of that terrible, double-clawed foot, one 
blow lays him dead. In the day-time, while the sun shines hot, all 
the birds leave their eggs sometimes for several hours. What a 

curious employment for the sun! 
The ostrich sometimes grows to the height of seven or eight feet. 
The natives often tame them, and use them for horses, and, mounted 
on their shoulders, they are carried over the sandy plains with great 


speed. 


‘ 
ft The Pyramids of Gizeh. 


Tue pyramids of Middle Egypt are divided into five groups, and 
contain, in all, about forty pyramids. They commence at Gizeh, 
which is situated nearly opposite the city of Cairo, upon the banks 
of the river Nile, and extend about seventy miles to the south, being 
placed at irregular intervals, at some considerable distance from the 
river. The three great pyramids of Gizeh are about seven miles 
from Cairo, and are the largest in the world, and, being very near a 
great city, they are the most frequently visited by strangers. 

After passing the river, and crossing the cultivated portion of the 
valley, we arrive at the edge of the desert, where our animals sink 
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deep at every step into the sand, stretching away in mound and val- 
ley interminably to the left; while flocks of plover, quails, ibises, 
etc., rest upon the field on the right, or skim along the atmosphere. 
The pyramids themselves, though towering above everything around, 
do not disclose all their vastness, there being no object near by which 
to judge, by comparison, of their magnitude. Before we approach 
them, they seem quite near, quite at hand, and the intervening 
space only a few minutes’ ride. But let us go on another hour, and 
though they certainly seem nearer, still they are yet a great way off. 
Another hour—the pyramids are close at hand; the sun occasion- 
ally shines on them, and gilds their peaks ; and the shadows of pass- 
ing clouds travel over them as over the face of a mountain. We 
now meet a number of Bedouin Arabs, hastening towards us to offer 
their services as guides. They are generally tall, muscular young 
men, frequently handsome, and they all appear good-humored and 
lively. 

The vast pyramids are erected upon a rocky eminence, which rises 
about one hundred feet above the level of the Egyptian plain. By 
the action of the west winds, it has been covered with sandy mounds, 
various in form and height, which cause it to appear rugged and in 
conformity with our ideas of the Lybian waste. When we have 
gained the summit of this height, and cleared the hillocks which at 
first obstruct our view, all the sublimity of the pyramids bursts at 
once upon us. The tallest of our party, standing at their base, is 
scarcely as high as one layer of the stones; and when we draw near 
and behold the mighty basis—the vast breadth, the prodigious 
solidity, the steep acclivity of the sides, misleading the eye, which 
appears to discover the summit among the clouds, whilst the kite 
and the eagle, wheeling round and round, far, far aloft, are not yet as 
high as the top— we are compelled to acknowledge the justice of 
the popular opinion, which enumerates these majestic structures 
among the wonders of the world. 

The height of the greatest pyramid is four hundred and sixty 
feet, being nearly sixty feet higher than the summit of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, in London. It consists of successive tiers of vast blocks 
of stone, rising above each other in the form of steps. The thick- 
ness of these layers varies, and as you ascend the height of the steps 
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deep at every step into the sand, stretching away in mound and val- 
ley interminably to the left; while flocks of plover, quails, ibises, 
etc., rest upon the field on the right, or skim along the atmosphere. 
The pyramids themselves, though towering above everything around, 
do not disclose all their vastness, there being no object near by which 
to judge, by comparison, of their magnitude. Before we approach 
them, they seem quite near, quite at hand, and the intervening 
space only a few minutes’ ride. But let us go on another hour, and 
though they certainly seem nearer, still they are yet a great way off. 
Another hour—the pyramids are close at hand; the sun occasion- 
ally shines on them, and gilds their peaks ; and the shadows of pass- 
ing clouds travel over them as over the face of a mountain. We 
now meet a number of Bedouin Arabs, hastening towards us to offer 
their services as guides. They are generally tall, muscular young 
men, frequently handsome, and they all appear good-humored and 
lively. 

The vast pyramids are erected upon a rocky eminence, which rises 
about one hundred feet above the level of the Egyptian plain. By 
the action of the west winds, it has been covered with sandy mounds, 
various in form and height, which cause it to appear rugged and in 
conformity with our ideas of the Lybian waste. When we have 
gained the summit of this height, and cleared the hillocks which at 
first obstruct our view, all the sublimity of the pyramids bursts at 
once upon us. The tallest of our party, standing at their base, is 
scarcely as high as one layer of the stones; and when we draw near 
and behold the mighty basis—the vast breadth, the prodigious 
solidity, the steep acclivity of the sides, misleading the eye, which 
appears to discover the summit among the clouds, whilst the kite 
and the eagle, wheeling round and round, far, far aloft, are not yet as 
high as the top— we are compelled to acknowledge the justice of 
the popular opinion, which enumerates these majestic structures 
among the wonders of the world. 

The height of the greatest pyramid is four hundred and sixty 
feet, being nearly sixty feet higher than the summit of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, in London. It consists of successive tiers of vast blocks 
of stone, rising above each other in the form of steps. The thick- 
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decreases. There are about two hundred steps from the bottom to 
the top. The vast structure is contrived so that a line stretched 
from any part of the bottom to the top would touch the edge of every 
step. It is stated that more than one hundred thousand men were 
constantly employed, for twenty years, in the construction of the great 
pyramid. This may or may not be so, as no one can tell anything 
at all about the matter, except by conjecture, so many ages have 
passed since these monuments were built; yet, when we consider 
their vast size, their solidity, the almost incredible size of some of 
the largest stones used in their construction, many of which are 
thirty feet in length, ten or fifteen in breadth, and ten feet high —I 
say, when we consider these things, in connection with the strong 
probability which exists that all of that great body of stones was dug 
from a quarry more than nine hundred miles up the Nile, conveyed 
to the boats, brought down the river, and then conveyed up the 
banks again to the place where they now are, our wonder ceases, 
and we are inclined to increase rather than diminish in our minds 
the probable number of men employed in building this structure. 

Numerous travellers have placed their feet upon the summit, and 
have published their opinions of this great edifice. The following 
description of a recent visit is the best we have ever seen. 

“ Proceeding with our guides to the entrance, which is the com- 
mon point of departure, whether we mount to the top or descend to 
the interior, we selected two Arabs, to aid us in running along the 
narrow ledges, and in passing over the dangerous projections and 
angles, and forthwith began to ascend. At first the way seemed 
difficult of ascent, but as we proceeded, and rose from one step to 
another, we gradually became familiar with our position, and learned 
to be bold. Our track lay along the north-eastern angle, where 
time and the irresistible storms which annually sweep over the 
desert have tumbled down many of the stones, and thus made, at 
various heights, resting places for the traveller. Looking upward 
along the face of the pyramid, the steps seem to ascend to the clouds; 
and if you turn your eyes below, the height looks dizzy, prodigious, 
fearful, and the people at the bottom appear to be shrunk to dwarfs, 
The prospect of the country enlarges at every step; the breadth of 
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the pyramid diminishes sensibly; and at length, after considerable 
toil, you find yourself upon 
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THE TOP OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


“A number of large blocks of an unfinished layer occupy a portion 
of the square area, and serve the traveller as a desk to write on. 
They are covered with the names of innumerable visitors, of all 
nations, cut deep in the stone; but I saw none to which any great 
celebrity is attached. 

“It was now about mid-day, and the sun, entirely free from clouds, 
smote upon the pyramid with great vehemence, so that, with the 
warmth produced by the labor of the ascent and the ardor of its rays, 
we experienced a heat resembling that of an oven. The air was 
clear, and our view unimpeded on all sides. To the south, scattered 
in irregular groups, were the pyramids of Sakkarah, Abousir, and 
Dashour, glittering in the sun, like enormous tents, and appearing, 
from their number, and the confusion of their arrangement, to 
extend to an unknown distance into the desert. On the west was 
the wilderness of Lybia, stretching away to the edge of the horizon, 
arid, undulating, boundless, apparently destitute of the very princi- 
ple of vegetation, an eternal prey to the sand-storm and the whi:l- 
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wind. A flock of gazelles, or a troup of Bedouins, scouring across 
the plain, would have relieved its monotony ; but neither the one nor 
the other appeared. To the north and the east, the landscape pre- 
sented a perfect contrast to this savage scenery; night and day are 
not more different. All that remains of the valley of the Nile is 
luxuriantly covered with verdure and beauty; corn-fields, green 
meadows, woods of various growth and foliage, scattered villages, a 
thousand shining sheets of water, and above all, the broad, glittering 
stream of the Nile, spreading fertility on all sides. Beyond this 
were the white buildings of Cairo, Babylon and Rhoda, backed by 
the long, lofty range of the Gebel Mokattam, reflecting the bright 
rays of the mid-day sun. 

“We remained for some time on the summit of the pyramid, as if 
loth to quit the spot, admiring, with unwearied delight, the extraor- 
dinary features of the landscape beneath; but at length it became 
necessary to descend. We descended rapidly. I had an Arab on 
each side of me, who actively assisted my efforts, springing from 
step to step with the agility of a chamois. It was now that the 
height looked dangerous, the blocks on which we stood vast, and the 
labor that had piled them upon each other marvellous; but we 
reached the bottom in safety, in one twentieth part of the time it 
had taken us to ascend.” 

The pyramids are not perfectly solid, but contain numerous gal- 
leries and chambers, which have often been explored. Some of the 
large stones of which I have spoken were used in constructing these 
chambers, and they are often worked as smooth and as true as the 
best marble. 

The original use and object of these imperishable structures has 
never been discovered; but they are supposed to have been con- 
nected in some way with the religion of the ancient Egyptians, and 
employed as tombs and temples. Many bodies, embalmed, have 
been found in them, and the coffins covered over with hieroglyphics. 
The pyramids, from some recent discoveries which have been made 
in deciphering these characters, are supposed to have been built 
about eighteen hundred years before our Saviour came upon the 
earth, though some of them are, doubtless, much more ancient. 

I shall refer to this subject again before many months. 
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CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


Anotuer month has slipped away, and I find that it is time to 
make another call upon my young friends. When I first contem- 
plated publishing a Magazine, I mentioned my plans to some of my 
acquaintances ; but, with very few exceptions, I gained nothing from 
them but discouraging remarks. “ Don’t doit,” says one. “It will 
worry you to death to be an editor,” says another. “It is too hard 
work,” says a third. “ You’ll never succeed; children don’t care 
anything about old people,” says a fourth; and so on to the end of 
the chapter. Now, a fig for such advice, say I; for I find that, in- 
stead of anticipating my humble efforts to please and gratify my 
young friends as a task, it is really the most pleasant part of my 
labors. Some people pretend to be terribly annoyed by the noise 
and confusion of children; but, for my part, I take pleasure in a 
room full of bustling boys and girls; and I would go through snow- 
drifts as high as my head, to be present at a party of young persons. 
My little parlor used sometimes to appear lonesome to me, but now, 
when I sit down to write for the Boys’ anp Giris’ Macazing, it seems 
at once to be full of bright, laughing faces, crowding about me for a 
story. Once or twice, I have been so much carried away by this feel- 
ing, that I have spoken aloud to the companions of my imagination ; 
but, alas! the charm was then broken, for on looking up I found no 
companion but my faithful Ponto, who, thinking I had spoken to 
him, came towards me, wagging his tail, and lazily whining his ac- 
knowledgments, at being waked out of a sound sleep in the chimney 
corner. Then, again, almost every mail brings me one or more let- 
ters from my young correspondents; and I need not tell you how 
greatly I admire to read them over. It is true that I do sometimes 
feel the great responsibility which rests upon writers for the young, 
and then I fear that I may not be a welcome visitor; but the good 
wishes of my readers, and, what is more, a good conscience within, 
put these gloomy fears to flight—the clouds blow off, and the sun 
shines again. But now to my correspondents. 

“ James M. H.” says he does not understand how it can take fifty- 
four seconds for a clock to strike ten, if it take thirty seconds to strike 
six. Let Master James get his aunt to hold a watch while the clock 
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strikes one, and see if he can tell how long it takes. He will see 
that it takes mo time, or so nearly no time that it cannot be measured 
with a time-piece. Now, in striking six, there would be five spaces 
between the hours to consume the thirty seconds, or six seconds be- 
tween every two strokes. In striking ten there would be nzne spaces 
to be counted, and nine times six are fifty-four seconds. Master 
James did perfectly right to pay the postage on his letter. Here is 
a letter from Coldwater, Michigan. What a queer name! I won- 
der if the water which they have there is really any colder than it 
is at other places in the vicinity. Can Miss Ada inform me? or 
can she inform me why the town has such a funny name ? 
** CoLpwaTer, January 20, 1848. 

Mr. Forrester: 

| have seen the prospectus of your Magazine for boys and girls, and thought 
that I should like to take it, with the consent of my father and mother. I am 
very fond of reading, and have no doubt but that your stories will be as inter- 
esting as any that I can get. I therefore inclose one dollar, in advance for 
one year’s subscription, for myself and my little brother, who is but six years 
old, yet feels very much interested in such kind of reading. My age is eleven. 


Respectfully yours, 
Ava Ametia F. 


But what is here? Another little girl’s letter, who says it is her 
first attempt. As it is a very curious document, I will print it entire. 
Who will tell me what it is all about ? 





CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


There! Miss Mary! If J don’t “ view your letter with a critic’s 
eye,” some of my readers may ! 

The answer to the enigma in our last, by E., is Mark Forrester; 
and it was answered correctly by “ G. S.,” “Ada,” “James M. H.,” 
“Anne,” “Mary,” “C. H. H.,” “W. Th. Wi," #8. W. 4h.” and 
some others. 

The answer to the enigma by James K. L. is the Zgean Sea ; 
and it was answered correctly by all of the above, except “ James 
M. H.,” and “S. W. A.” 

The answer to the conundrum is — Because there is shaving done 
at all three places. 

G. S. says the second enigma in our last puzzled him, “ because 
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the Aigean Sea is a sea instead of an archipelago.” It is doth, for 
the word archipelago means a “ sea full of islands.” 

“T have received several new puzzles and enigmas, but I have 
only room for the hardest ones. Here is a very good riddle from 


Anne. 
A 





, Feb. 6, 1848. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

My father has commenced taking your interesting Magazine for me, and I 
like it very much. I saw that several of your young readers had written to 
you, so I thought that I would try. I think that little girl in Gloucester was 
very persevering in solving your question about the church clock. 

I send you a riddle, which I want to have you put in the next number. 

Your friend, ANNE. 


A RIDDLE. 


I dwell in every climate, 
And float on every breeze, 

Am found in the midst of the foaming sea, 
And perched among the trees ; 

And yet with the birds I do not stay — 
Their song is not for me ; 

For I love more the chiming bell, 
And the hum of the busy bee. 

I am not with the rich man, 
Nor ever with the poor ; 

And yet with the miser I ’m always found, 
Though I never enter his door. 

Yet after all, though strange and queer, 
With girls I never wait, 

For I love more the wrinkled belle 
Than the young, though fair and straight. 


An enigma by Ada: 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 3, 8, 14, 6, is a small stream of water. 
My 12, 4, 7, is a useful instrument of labor. 
My 10, 8, is a note in music. 
My 13, 9, 7, 2, 15, is a girl’s name. 
My 11, 5, 14, 6, 8, 1, is an American writer. 
My 16, 7, 9, 3, 15, is a girl’s name. 
My 4, 12, 6, is a nickname. 
My 10, 15, 16, 17, is a kind of spice. 
My whole is the name of a great and good man, who fought bravely in 


defence of his country. Apa. 
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Sketches in Natural History. 
NUMBER TWO. 


THE HARVEST MOUSE. 


Tue Harvest Mouse is the smallest of the Rodentia, or gnawing 
animals, as well as the smallest of American quadrupeds. It is 
found in great abundance in all parts of the United States, and it is 
especially plenty in New England and the Middle States. In fact, 
it is found in almost all countries which are about the same tem- 
perature as New England. It is sometimes no more than two or 
two and a half inches in length, not including the tail, which is gen- 
erally as long as the body of the animal. Its nest in the summer is 
composed of dry blades of grass, neatly woven together, and arranged 
in a globular form; and generally fixed near the surface of the 
ground. In the winter it burrows in the earth, and, long before the 
ground freezes up and the snow begins to fall, it is hard at work 
laying away its food for the winter. If yeu were to bring up one of 
the harvest mice, away from its companions, it would make no differ- 
ence; for although these little fellows have no schools, no books, nor 
almanacs, to tell them to prepare for the severe northern winters, yet 
they know when that time is coming, and they are not idle. He 
“who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” has given them an 
instinctive knowledge of their wants, and, unlike some idlers which 
we often meet among the human kind, gifted with reason and intel- 
lect, they do not neglect in the season of plenty to prepare for 
stormy days. Their food consists of grass-seeds, wheat, corn, and 
sometimes insects and worms. In the wheat and corn stacks which 
have been set up in the fields in the autumn to dry, before they are 
gathered into the barn, you will often find these mice in great abun- 
dance. I have no doubt that many of my young readers have often 
followed the wagon from stack to stack, when the corn or wheat was 
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gathered, and waited to see the mice, which had collected among 
the bundles, scamper away to finda new home. Sometimes, after 
the stack is entirely removed, you will find upon the ground under 
it a little wad of dry grass, or husks gnawed into very small pieces, 
and if you tear it open you will often discover several young mice, 
no larger than a humblebee, perfectly blind and naked. If you go 
away and leave them on the spot for a very few moments, however, 
they will be gone; for the old ones will remove them in a very short 
time. 

In the warm summer afternoons, when no one is near to disturb 
or frighten them, these mice are very active and playful. I have 
seen as many as twenty of these little fellows near a hay-stack, 
which had stood out over winter, rolling and tumbling about, full of 
frolic. The appearance of Miss Puss, however, would soon put 
them out of sight. 

I have said that these mice sometimes eat insects. There is a 
small ground snake which they kill. You will see in the plate a 
representation of the manner in which they fight. The mouse fre- 
quently gets thrown down in these contests, though, in the end, he 
always comes off conqueror. The snake, however, always has fair 
play, for, no matter how many mice may be near, only one interferes 
in the quarrel, nor indeed do they seem to notice what is going on. 


Letter from Cousin Mary. 


My DEAR LITTLE Cousins: 

I hardly know what will be best to tell the children. Suppose 
they want something very good for a nice little work made on pur- 
pose for them. The truth is, my dear little cousins, I have used up 
all my sagacity in trying to find out J. K. L.’s Enigma. This 
would have been no great matter if I had succeeded; but — don’t 
think now that I am like the 8, 6, 6, 3, 6— no doubt I should have 
found it out, if it had not been for a certain black-eyed lady, who is 
always C*. No wonder, then, if from these eight letters she made 
JEcean Sea before I could make even a frog-pond. 

The case therefore being thus, I must tell you a simple little story 
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about myself and two little school-fellows. “I'll tell you what it 
is,” said Eben, one night after school, “ you, and Emily, and I, will 
go blueberrying! Now recollect, us three,and no more. The others 
may go in droves if they please; for myself let me choose my own 
company.” Eben had spent the winter and spring in the city, and 
had come home with certain notions of distinction and all that, not 
quite so well understood in the country then asnow. “To be sure,” 
said Emily, (one of the noisiest little girls in town,) “ we shall have 
a much more guiet time in going by ourselves.” “If I understand 
Eben,” said I, prinking a little, “it is not merely the matter of being 
quiet, but a sort of —I mean a kind of —of—” “ Propriety,” said 
Eben. “ Very true,” said I, fortunately recollecting my copy for 
that day, ‘“‘‘ People are known by the company they keep.’” The 
next day was Saturday, and no school in the afternoon. Very slily 
indeed did Eben, Emily and myself make our way towards the blue- 
berry plain, crossing fields, and going very much out of our course, 
for fear of being seen by some of our schoolmates, whose company, 
after all, we desired from the very bottom of our hearts. ‘I think,” 
said Eben, “that we have now passed all the houses, and may ven- 
ture out into the main road.” After a few desperate struggles in 
fording brooks, leaping bogs, and climbing fences, we found our- 
selves upon the broad, dusty road, at the entrance of the plain. 
“ Had n’t we better take some of these paths?” said Emily, seeing a 
great many which the blueberry gatherers had made through the tall 
brakes that grew by the road side. “By no means,” replied Eben, 
‘we will make a path of owr own; for my part, nothing disgusts me 
more than going where everybody else goes, and doing what every- 
body else does.” ‘ That is just my opinion,” said I, wiping the bog 
mud from my shoes; “people in general are very vulgar.” Just 
then Emily espied a little yellow-headed, red-faced fellow, known in 
our school by the name of Si’ Hooper. “As I’m alive,” said she, 
her sparkling eyes giving the lie to every word she uttered, “ there 
is Si’; how sorry Iam!” “Let us hide in the bushes,” suggested 
Eben. But hesitated. “It is nobody but Josiah,” said I; “heisa 
good, kind boy, and he knows the way all over the plains, if we should 
happen to get lost.” Knows the way!” replied Eben with a sneer, 
“good reason for it; he gets his living by picking and selling blue- 
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berries.” A very honest way, thought I, but I said nothing, for at 
that moment the little boy espied us, and with his good-humored but 
sunburnt face, ran to greet us. He seemed much surprised at the 
coldness with which his kind advances were met, knowing as little 
of aristocracy as I did of the “gean Sea.” We walked a while in 
silence, and at last Josiah, who had no time to lose, entered a path 
by the wayside, and began to pick berries. ‘ We can easily cut 
that fellow now,” whispered Eben. So we hastily, and, I doubt not, 
much to our own dissatisfaction, rushed through the brakes on the 
other side of the way. On, on we went, hurrying with might and 
main, as though we were running away from a wolf, instead of a 
poor, but kind-hearted, little school-fellow, who ought to have been 
treated like a brother. But we soon found, what all proud, self-con- 
ceited people will probably find at last, that we were s¢ly ; very, very 
silly. People who had gone before us knew best where the blue- 
berries were; as it was, we found but very few. We wandered 
about in all manner of bad places, until we were well nigh tired to 
death; at last Eben thought it best to go home. But the next ques- 
tion was, which way to go. We were completely puzzled and be- 
wildered. ‘Sit down on that log,” said Eben to Emily and myself, 
“while I go and try to find some path; but when I call, you must 
answer me, or we shall lose each other.” So off he started, and it 
seemed a long time to Emily and me before he came back. “Have 
you found the way out?” was our first inquiry. ‘“ No!” was the 
reply. ‘ Then,” said I, sitting down as though resigned to my fate, 
“we must stay in the woods all night, and be eaten up by the bears.” 
‘‘Perhaps,” whispered Emily, looking seriously upon the bright 
western sky, where the sun had just gone down, “ perhaps God 
would take care of us.” “I should be ashamed to ask Him,” said I, 
“after doing so bad a thing as to run away from little Josiah.” 
“ Si’ is a good boy,” murmured Eben, picking and then throwing 
away the boxberries that reddened the ground; “I should have been 
in my grave if it hadn’t been for him ;” and he began to tell, what 
we well knew, about Josiah’s saving him from drowning. ‘ What 
if we should call him?” said I, starting to my feet, and suiting the 
deed to the thought. I screamed to the top of my voice, “ Josiah!” 
“ Let ’s all shout together,” said Eben, mounting a high stump and 
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pulling Emily and myself after him. “Now!” said he, clearing 
his voice, “take the pitch.” I cannot say whether we obeyed in 
this particular, or whether we all sung as I have heard some choirs 
— ‘on our own hook” — but of this I am sure, that we roused the 
echo from many a distant hill, and this same echo answered us back 
in wild, mocking tones, “ Josie —r, Josi—er!” 

“That ’s well sung,” said a merry voice, which seemed to come 
from the bushes under our feet. ‘“ Why, Si’! Why, Si’ Hooper!” 
we exclaimed, springing from the stump, and clasping the little red- 
faced boy in our arms, “ where did you come from?” “From the 
road,” said Josiah, winking with his little droll gray eye; “and 
how far do you suppose you are from it?” “Two miles, at least,” 
said Eben. ‘“ Well,” said Josiah, darting from us a minute, and 
then calling us by name without raising his voice, “ J’m in the 
road ;” and, sure enough, he was; and in a moment more we were 
there too, walking towards home with Josiah, who had his pail full 
of nice, large blueberries, while the bottoms of ours were scarcely 
covered. Josiah lived near the plain, and as we came to his gate 
the little fellow stopped. ‘ Now,” said he, “I will fill your pails.” 
“No, no,” said Eben. “ But I must,” replied Si’; “I have done 
my stint; have been home and emptied once, and went out again 
on purpose to get these for you. I knew enough of the plains to 
know that you would n’t get any, the way you went. My pail holds 
six quarts; you have each of you two-quart pails; now see what 
good measure I can make ;” and in spite of us the little fellow filled 
our pails. “I'll tell you what it is,” said Emily, as we walked 
homeward, ‘‘ Si’ Hooper is not so handsome as some boys — but, 
‘Pretty is what pretty does.’” ‘ Yes,” said I, “and noble is what 
noble does.” ‘ That’s a fact!” exclaimed Eben, “and I have been 
thinking that in nine cases out of ten, when folks turn up their 
noses to common folks, they will find themselves uncommon fools, 
and will be glad at last to mount the stump, and scream Josi — er.” 
‘Lucky for them,” said Emily, laughing, “if they find Josiah as 
near as we did.” 

And here is the end of our story. The little cousins will readily 
imagine that we got safe home, and hope that we were frank enough 
to tell where we got our berries. Perhaps, too. they will be glad 
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berries.” A very honest way, thought I, but I said nothing, for at 
that moment the little boy espied us, and with his good-humored but 
sunburnt face, ran to greet us. He seemed much surprised at the 
coldness with which his kind advances were met, knowing as little 
of uristocracy as I did of the “A gean Sea.” We walked a while in 
silence, and at last Josiah, who had no time to lose, entered a path 
by the wayside, and began to pick berries. “We can easily cut 
that fellow now,” whispered Eben. So we hastily, and, I doubt not, 
much to our own dissatisfaction, rushed through the brakes on the 
other side of the way. On, on we went, hurrying with might and 
main, as though we were running away from a wolf, instead of a 
poor, but kind-hearted, little school-fellow, who ought to have been 
treated like a brother. But we soon found, what all proud, self-con- 
ceited people will probably find at last, that we were sly ; very, very 
silly. People who had gone before us knew best where the blue- 
berries were; as it was, we found but very few. We wandered 
about in all manner of bad places, until we were well nigh tired to 
death; at last Eben thought it best to go home. But the next ques- 
tion was, which way to go. We were completely puzzled and be- 
wildered. “Sit down on that log,” said Eben to Emily and myself, 
“while I go and try to find some path; but when I call, you must 
answer me, or we shall lose each other.” So off he started, and it 
seemed a long time to Emily and me before he came back. “Have 
you found the way out?” was our first inquiry. ‘“ No!” was the 
reply. “Then,” said I, sitting down as though resigned to my fate, 
“we must stay in the woods all night, and be eaten up by the bears.” 
‘‘Perhaps,” whispered Emily, looking seriously upon the bright 
western sky, where the sun had just gone down, “ perhaps God 
would take care of us.” “I should be ashamed to ask Him,” said I, 
“after doing so bad a thing as to run away from little Josiah.” 
«“ Si’ és a good boy,” murmured Eben, picking and then throwing 
away the boxberries that reddened the ground; “I should have been 
in my grave if it hadn’t been for him ;” and he began to tell, what 
we well knew, about Josiah’s saving him from drowning. ‘ What 
if we should call him?” said I, starting to my feet, and suiting the 
deed to the thought. I screamed to the top of my voice, “ Josiah!” 
‘Let ’s all shout together,” said Eben, mounting a high stump and 
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pulling Emily and myself after him. “Now!” said he, clearing 
his voice, “take the pitch.” I cannot say whether we obeyed in 
this particular, or whether we all sung as I have heard some choirs 
— ‘on our own hook” — but of this I am sure, that we roused the 
echo from many a distant hill, and this same echo answered us back 
in wild, mocking tones, “ Josie —r, Josi—er!” 

“ That’s well sung,” said a merry voice, which seemed to come 
from the bushes under our feet. ‘“ Why, Si’?! Why, Si’ Hooper!” 
we exclaimed, springing from the stump, and clasping the little red- 
faced boy in our arms, “‘ where did you come from?” ‘From the 
road,” said Josiah, winking with his little droll gray eye; “and 
how far do you suppose you are from it?” “Two miles, at least,” 
said Eben. ‘ Well,” said Josiah, darting from us a minute, and 
then calling us by name without raising his voice, “ J’m in the 
road ;” and, sure enough, he was; and in a moment more we were 
there too, walking towards home with Josiah, who had his pail full 
of nice, large blueberries, while the bottoms of ours were scarcely 
covered. Josiah lived near the plain, and as we came to his gate 
the little fellow stopped. ‘ Now,” said he, “I will fill your pails.” 
“No, no,” said Eben. “ But I must,” replied Si’; “I have done 
my stint; have been home and emptied once, and went out again 
on purpose to get these for you. I knew enough of the plains to 
know that you would n’t get any, the way you went. My pail holds 
six quarts; you have each of you two-quart pails; now see what 
good measure I can make ;” and in spite of us the little fellow filled 
our pails. “I'll tell you what it is,” said Emily, as we walked 
homeward, “ Si’ Hooper is not so handsome as some boys — but, 
‘Pretty is what pretty does.’” ‘ Yes,” said I, “and noble is what 
noble does.” ‘ That’s a fact!” exclaimed Eben, “and I have been 
thinking that in nine cases out of ten, when folks turn up their 
noses to common folks, they will find themselves uncommon fools, 
and will be glad at last to mount the stump, and scream Josi — er.” 
‘Lucky for them,” said Emily, laughing, “if they find Josiah as 
near as we did.” 

And here is the end of our story. The little cousins will readily 
imagine that we got safe home, and hope that we were frank enough 
to tell where we got our berries. Perhaps, too. they will be glad 
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to know that this was Eben’s last effort in getting up an aristoc- 
racy. 

Mr. Mark Forrester, the venerable editor of your pretty Magazine, 
is very fond of poetry. As he is now favoring us with a history 
of his life, perhaps he will tell us whether he has ever con- 
versed with the “celestial nine,” either beside the Helicon Spring or 
on the top of “ Mount Parnassus.” Be this as it may, the good gen- 
tleman loves poetry, and I wish, for his sake as well as yours, that I 
could do better in that line. But still feeling the effects of that 
* Enigma,” I will venture to send you a few lines, written by an 
acquaintance of mine; a gentleman not at all like Mr. Forrester, 
but still a very remarkable man in his way. It is an introduction 
to the Jack Frost Melodies, a work which no doubt will create a 
sensation when it appears. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE JACK FROST MELODIES. 


1 Will you hear what is said of a wonderful king, 
In the northern land afar? 
To his service the wild winter storm he can bring, 
And the fierce north blast of the fleetest wing 
He binds to his icicle car. 


2 And the white bear looks with a fearful glare 
From the ice-islands’ slippery sides, 
And the gaunt fox howls from his snowy lair, 
And the seal looks out with a wondering stare, 
When this terrible monarch rides. 


3 In his train there are pages, and grooms, and squires, 
And a thousand pluméd knights ; 
And their tall spears rise as the glittering spires, 
And dance in the sky like meteor fires — 
And we call them ‘* Northern Lights.”’ 


4 When the snow comes down, and the sleighing is good, 
And the rivers are bridged with ice — 
In the moonlit night, in a merry mood, 
They glide over mountain, and valley, and wood, 
And are down upon us in a trice. 
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5 And strange and fantastic the forms they wear, 
And funny the things they do — 
When men stick their toes out of bed in the air, 
And women sleep sound with their noses al] bare, 
Full often they pinch them blue. 


6 And in sculpture and painting, and other fine arts, 
It is said that their skill is divine — 
The following verse will enliven your hearts, 
Wherein is recorded their wonderful parts — 
Which precludes further labors of mine. 
Cousin Mary. 


Shrewsbury, 1848. 





Malay Village. 

“ Bur where are the Malays?” That is right, my young friend. 3 
Never fear to ask an important question. The boy who is too j 
proud to ask a question which he cannot solve, will make the man i 
too ignorant to impart instruction. You must learn all you can ‘ 
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from books, and then you will need many lessons and not a few 
suggestions from those, who have trod the path of knowledge before 
you. 

The Malays are in India, settled here and there in different parts 
of that country. Very many of them are in Malaya, or what is more 
commonly called Malacca. Look upon your globe, and you will 
find this country to be the most southerly part of the continent of 
Asia. It is a vast cape, extending far into the sea. Now I have 
given you a picture of one of their villages, and told you where they 
are to be found, tell me, if you can, how you would get to them? 

“T should ride the pony.” 

Oh, Sammy! That would never do. Pony would need grass 
before he could swim across the water. 

“T should go around the water.” 

It would be too cold to cross the ice ; neither you nor pony could 
stand it. 

“ How would you go, Iddy ?” 

“T should take passage in a ship—go round Cape Horn— visit 
some of the islands in the Pacific Ocean—and then keep on to 
Malacca.” 

Ay, ay, it is for visiting cousins that you are after, I reckon. | 
think I might go that way to meet an old friend; but I should not 
for the sake of seeing whales, or for the quickest voyage. 

“T know the way,” says Mary; “Uncle George always goes round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and up the Indian Ocean, and his way, I 
am sure, must be the right way.” 

“ Right enough,” says Master Walley, “ till somebody finds a bet- 
ter one. But for my part I prefer to wait till Ican go on Whitney’s 
railroad to Oregon, and then take a short sail across the Pacific. 
Why should we drag along at six knots an hour, in these days of 
steam and lightning ?” 

Ladies and gentlemen, fix all that to suit yourselves, but of one 
thing I assure you; the Malays are a queer people. But I doubt 
whether I would go far to see them. And for the present, at least, 
I trust my readers will be satisfied with a few things which I shall 
tell about them. 

The Malays are a people widely diffused throughout the East. 
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It is said that they were not natives of the peninsula, which they 
consider more especially to be theirs, or, in other words, they were 
not natives of Malacca, but that they came from Palembang, in Su- 
matra, on the banks of the river Malaya. It is believed that they 
founded the city of Malacca in 1262. 

Their mayor is called sultan, He has nobles under him, but they 
are not so noble as some other nobles, and the government is not 
very substantial. 

The Malays are dreaded as pirates by the people of Asia. They 
pursue plunder or conquest with awful daring; they have no mercy 
for strangers, and their friendship is uncertain. A small offence 
they take as an insult, which they revenge with frenzy and fury. 
Some writers, however, maintain that such is not the natural dispo- 
sition of the Malays, but that the oppressions of their conquerors 
have driven them to this course of proceeding. These writers say 
that the Malays “ possess higher sentiments of honor, greater fidelity 
to their word, and, upon the whole, a more estimable character than 
the natives of India, They are even mild and courteous in their 
domestic deportment.” But they admit that “ piracy is their irregu- 
lar habit, most deeply rooted in their nature ; to it their ideas attach 
no disgrace ; on the contrary, its successful prosecution is considered 
glorious.” 

Their language is very soft and smooth, and has become a sort 
of current dialect in the mercantile associations of the East. 


Elizabeth’s Letters from the Azores. No. 3. 
Fayal, February 29, 1848. 


My pear Mr. Forrester: 

I have seen some of the most beautiful of places since I wrote 
last, and how I wished that you and all my dear friends could have 
seen them asI did! I tried to make some sketches; but Oh, the 
tame, dead, black and white is so different from bright living scenes, 
that I always throw down my pencil in disgust. If I should send 
you my poor attempts at representation, it would be only like the 
Shadow of a rose, without its color and perfume. Dear Mr. For- 
tester, why cannot you come here in the Harbinger, this spring, and 
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stay a few months? We should all be so glad to see you, and then 
you could go to all these beautiful places that are so different from 
Yankee land, and we would walk together under the orange trees, 
covered, as they always are, with blossoms and fruit together; and 
see the little canary birds, flitting about among the dark, green 
leaves, and hear them singing all around, and far, far away up the 
mountain sides. Oh, do come! 

The rainy season, which the people here call winter, is just over, 
and the weather is all the time like a most beautiful June day at 
home. The grass is as green as any green thing can be, and the 
flowers all around bloom as if they had nothing else to do. And to 
be sure they have not, for “They toil not, they spin not, and yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

We have been to-day to visit a water-fall, a little way out of town. 
My cousins say it is a favorite walk with those who are fond of fine 
scenes and not too delicate to wet their feet. 

We walked along a path on the banks of a beautiful river, until 
we reached the fall; but it was all so wild, so beautiful, and so dif- 
ferent from anything I ever saw before, that I cannot describe it. It 
is difficult to believe what my uncle told me about this beautiful 
place, although I know it must be true. He says, after the heat of 
summer comes on, this beautiful water-fall, and the river that now 
flows from the mountains to the sea, will all be dried up, and no 
water will be found except what is in the cisterns. He says the 
beds of the rivers and streams are left dry, and people walk up the 
mountain in them. 

I believe there are no springs on the island. I have never seen 
one, and all the water we have to drink is taken from the cisterns. 
The cisterns are very large, and while the rainy season continues 
they are filled with water enough to last till another winter. 

They say there is one spring on the side of a hill, a good way 
from here, which was discovered by a colony of Flemings, that once 
settled in a valley at the bottom of the hill. They say the inhabi- 
tants of the valley are different from the other people around them; 
they have blue eyes, light hair, and fair skins; but there are but few 
of them remaining. 

Yesterday we went to see the people washing in the great winter 
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river, above the water-fall. It was a very new and beautiful sight 
tome. There were six or eight women, with their separate heaps 
of clothes. They each chose a rock, surrounded by water, to stand 
on, and after dipping the clothes in the water they banged and 
rubbed them on the rock till they were clean. You may be sure the 
clothes do not last long under this kind of management; but they 
look beautifully white. There must be something very peculiar in 
the water or the sunshine here, or I don’t know how they could be 
made to look as they do, washed in cold water, without soap, for the 
poor creatures are not allowed to have any kind of soap, unless they 
pay a great price for it, i. e., two pistareens (forty cents, you know) 
for a pound, such as we could buy for ten cents. One of the Dons 
at Lisbon has a monopoly of soap, and it is sold at this monstrous 
price so that he may have the income from it to keep up the dignity 
of his rank. They are not even allowed to make soap at home of 
their own grease and ashes; but they tell me if they should be dis- 
covered boiling even a little, in a skillet, they should be punished ; 
and I heard the captain of a vessel say, when a lady asked him to 
bring her a pound of Castile soap, that he should not dare to do it, 
for if the revenue officers should find it in the vessel, they would 
confiscate the vessel and cargo, and throw him into prison. 

Another nobleman has a monopoly of tobacco, which, in my opin- 
ion, is no evil to the people; but if Queen Maria has any love for 
her subjects, I should think she would withdraw the hidalgo’s mo- 
nopoly, and let the poor people have soap whenever they would take 
the trouble to make it, so that they might be able to keep themselves 
and their children clean. They are not very much so now, nor 
their houses either; but how can they be neat with so little water 
and no soap ? 

I have been very much amused with a singular festival that they 
have here on the three last days before Lent. The Portuguese call 
it by a name which sounds more like Jntrude than anything else, 
and if it were translated into intrusion it would not be far out of the 
way. During the whole three days every person on the island is at 
liberty to throw water on any one, high or low, rich or poor, and 
nobody is offended; or, if they are, they keep it to themselves, for 
they would be laughed at if they were known to be angry at being 
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wet on the Intrude days. While the privileged time continues, 
every one seems to be exercising his invention to contrive ingenious 
ways of throwing water, and of avoiding the showers aimed at him, 
One gentleman wore a large India rubber ring,and when he met an 
acquaintance in the street he would address him, and when the gen- 
tleman looked round to answer he pressed the ring with the thumb 
and finger of the other hand, and made the water spin out into the 
other’s eyes. Some carry syringes, made of reeds, concealed about 
them, for the principal wit of the thing seems to consist in doing it 
slily. Some carry a tight snuff-box, filled with water; then they 
address a friend with great gravity, offer a pinch of snuff, and dash 
the water suddenly in his face. The common people throw rain- 
water from their door windows or roofs, from gourd-shells, or reed 
syringes; but the more exquisite gentlemen send perfumed showers. 

I was standing on the balcony, with my two cousins, looking on 
the sport below, when three gentlemen came along on the opposite 
side of the street. They bowed and appeared to be passing by, but 
when they had reached a convenient position, they turned suddenly 
round, and each threw a ball, about the size of an egg, made of wax, 
and filled with rose-water, orange-flower water and lavender. They 
each took good aim, and we were all splashed head and ears. The 
shell fired at me was full of orange-flower water, and when I picked 
up the pieces and put them together I found they were made of 
white wax, beautifully painted. Now this is what I call wasteful. 

They have another festival, much more useful, which they call 
The feast of the poor. ‘Tables are built on one side of the principal 
street, and on a particular day the sons of the rich families come out 
of the houses, dressed in an elegant manner, each one wearing a 
scarf crossing from the right shoulder to the left side, under the arm. 
Here it is tied, and the long ends hang down. They all bring bas- 
kets filled with provisions. (On any other day of the year these 
young gentlemen would not carry even a pair of gloves rolled up in 
silk paper, but would give the package to a servant to carry along 
behind them.) These provisions are arranged on the table with as 
much taste as possible, and ornamented with the beautiful Azorean 
flowers, which are here almost as plenty as grass is with us. 

A committee is appointed to give out tickets to the poor, and each 
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person, on presenting the ticket, receives a certain quantity of meat 
and bread, and a jug of wine. 

On Sunday afternoon they all dress in their best, and meet to 
dance and play. Wherever you go, you hear the guitar, and see 
young people and children dancing figures somewhat like the Span- 
ish dance. I have often read in poetry, and in French books, of 
peasants dancing on the green, but never expected to see it; and 
when I first saw these young Portuguese moving about with so much 
grace under the orange trees, to the sound of a Spanish guitar, finely 
played, I felt as if they had all stepped out of a Spanish ballad, and 
would all turn to paper and print again as soon as the dance was 
done. 

A few weeks ago, my cousin Charles received an invitation from 
one of the high Portuguese families to attend a ball on Sunday. He 
did not think of going, but said he did not know what answer to 
return. My aunt said, “I think, Charles, you had better give the 
true reason. I should be sorry to think you could be ashamed of 
your religion.” Charles took his mother’s advice. I do not know 
how he expressed his answer, for I did not see it; but the family 
changed the day of their ball, on his account, saying that if his 
priests would not allow him to dance on Sunday, they could receive 
their guests on another day. 

We have not yet been to the crater, but no doubt we shall go 
before I write again. Adieu, dear Mr. Forrester. 

Yours respectfully and affectionately, 
EvizaBETH 


April. 

Arrit is truly a coquettish month. Somebody has said that she 
is all “ smiles and tears.” This is partly the truth, but I think we 
sometimes can discover frowns also. However, April is the harbin- 
ger of spring, and I am not disposed to quarrel with her, if she does 
occasionally look sour and ill-natured. I shall only beg to have such 
Visitations as few as possible, for old Mark is an enemy to wrinkled 


brows and pouting lips. 
April is in reality the first month of spring, though almanac 
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makers say that March is the first. In the southern part of the 
United States this may be so, but in New England we rarely see many 
indications of spring before about the first of April. Then the birds, 
which forsake us in the winter, return with their cheerful songs. 
It really seems to me sometimes that these feathered warblers are 
gifted with reason, like ourselves. Their songs seem to come from 
a heart overflowing with gratitude at the return of spring. They 
seem to be conscious that the cold season has gone, and that the 
green leaves, the buds and blossoms, will soon appear; and when | 
see an idler with a gun on his shoulder, waiting for an opportunity 
to shoot these harmless songsters, the sight pains me deeply. That 
heart must be a hard one, which can witness the infliction of wnnec- 
essary pain upon the meanest of God’s creatures, 





In the spring the snow upon the hills is melted by the warm rays 
of the sun, and the water comes rushing along in little brooks 
towards the river. All these little streams swell the rivers, and 
before they arrive at the ocean, the banks are overflowed, and some- 
times bridges, and mills, and great quantities of lumber, are carried 
away. ‘Those of my readers who reside upon the banks of large 
rivers, such as the Connecticut, have, undoubtedly, often seen parts 
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of bridges and mills floating down the stream. I once saw a large 
barn, filled with hay, washing down stream. These sudden inun- 
dations are termed freshets. 

On the opposite page are some boys at play in one of these little 
spring brooks. They have erected their spout, or flume, and are 
now calculating the best location for their mill. It may run pretty 
well for a day or two, but before the first of July I rather think there 
will be a scarcity of water. 


Life of the Editor. 
CHAPTER III. 


Havine progressed so far in education that I could study, as I 
said in my last chapter, I found myself where my progress, in climb- 
ing the tree of science, depended more on the strength which I ex- 
ercised than upon the efforts of others. By the way, I hope you 
will not think unfavorably of my idea of progress, when I could spell 
bla and dle. I have sometimes laughed at an answer given toa 
teacher once, by a scholar, when asked how far he had ciphered. 
Said he, “I have got away along into plain addition.” You will 
perceive that this answer was queer, because he said that he was 
“away along,” when addition was the first rule in arithmetic. He 
was only in the A BC of mathematics. Then he said he was in 
plain addition, when he should have said simple. And then again, 
he was a large boy, which, in connection with his coarse voice, made 
his answer appear very amusing. He, however, was not to be 
laughed at. I was afterwards inclined to think that he did as well 
as he knew how. This opinion was strengthened by a circumstance 
in his history, with which I was acquainted. 

After he arrived at proper age, he was “duly enrolled as the law 
directs” in a militia company. One day he went to muster, and, 
as was the custom, they made “ waste of powder” before separating. 
The captain gave all the separate orders for loading scientifically, 
and then he thundered forth, “ Ready —aim —fire.” All along the 
line it was blaze and smoke, and bang, bang, bang! But although 
Billy’s gun was loaded and had a lock, it did not “ go off.” The 
flint and steel were not sure fire. On the second charge, Billy 
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his answer appear very amusing. He, however, was not to be 
laughed at. I was afterwards inclined to think that he did as well 
as he knew how. This opinion was strengthened by a circumstance 
in his history, with which I was acquainted. 

After he arrived at proper age, he was “ duly enrolled as the law 
directs” in a militia company. One day he went to muster, and, 
as was the custom, they made “ waste of powder” before separating. 
The captain gave all the separate orders for loading scientifically, 
and then he thundered forth, “‘ Ready —aim —fire.” All along the 
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loaded again, and snapped with the rest, but he did not get even a 
“flash in the pan.” Still he loaded again and again, till his musket 
was crammed with six charges. In this interesting state of affairs 
he went home, when his mother, unlike the ’ma of another and a 
wiser Billy, of whom we have read, not being afraid of the barrel, 
lock, powder and all, fired the gun for him. But it kicked her over, 
when Bill exclaimed, ‘‘ Never mind, mother, there are five more to 
come yet!” 

This circumstance, I say, convinced me that Billy was not so 
responsible as some other boys, and that he should not be laughed 
at. But my idea of progress I think is correct. I had learned to 
put letters and words together. I had come in possession of the key 
without which all the books in the world would not have made me 
the wiser; but with that key and the books, it was in my power to 
unlock the treasures of knowledge, and appropriate to myself riches 
lasting as the mind, and more precious than rubies. Say not that 
the tyro, who can read and spell m-a-n, and b-o-y, and s-u-n, and 
m-oo-n, and other easy words, has done nothing yet, for it is not 
true. 

I felt, when I could do that, that I was somebody, and that I had 
a destiny to fill in the world. And, of course, I began to form my 
plans of life. A lofty ambition seized me, and I made the sun my 
mark. Who was a greater man than the school-master? All stood 
in awe of him, and did him reverence. This station was honorable. 
He “taught the young idea how to shoot.” His employment was 
useful. I formed the sublime purpose, I wit. BE A SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Are you laughing at that? Take care that you don’t expose your 
own folly. A fine little fellow of my acquaintance, not long since, 
had this question put to him by his teacher, “ What will you do 
when you become a man?” He said, “I shall keep a candy shop.” 
What do you infer from his choice? Why, that he loved candy. 
And you may infer from my purpose that I loved learning. 

Having formed my resolution, I set out with hearty good will to 
prepare myself for my work, when I should become a man. I was 
not, perhaps, so busy in school all the time as I might have been; 
but I can say, most candidly, that I did as well as the others of my 
age. I generally managed to keep at the head of my class, which I 
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did mainly from ambitious influences, but partly for the reward at 
school, and more especially for the approbation and favor of my 
parents ; for they had a law, that if I was punished at school I 
should be punished at home; and that if I was rewarded at school I 
should be rewarded at home. And here my father was very explicit 
and very strict. He laid down the principle that the teacher was 
almost infallible. He said he was sure that I should not be pun- 
ished, if I did not deserve it, and that the very fact of my being 
chastised at school would be all the evidence he should require of 
my having done wrong. Now was not that too bad? Yes, yes, 
yes, I hear a host of you saying. So I thought; but I was wrong, 
and so are you. That very strictness, on his part, kept me in my 
place at school; for though I could have borne punishment by a 
teacher, I could not well receive it from my father. 

And he was correct in his opinion, that my teacher would not 
wrongfully chastise me. I generally escaped censure in school, and 
was never unjustly punished, save in one instance. Then the pun- 
ishment was very slight, but I did not deserve, nor should I have 
received it, had I made an explanation to the master. One of my 
little comrades, sitting by my side, was called to the desk and pun- 
ished for playing. After he took his seat, some one said, “ Edward 
Scott is laughing.” He answered in a peculiar whine, “ No I aint, 
I am crying as tight as I can spring.” That was too much for me; 
I laughed heartily. I should have done the same in meeting, for | 
could not help it. This, however, most fortunately, was not found 
out at home, and I never regretted the whole affair, for the laugh 
was one of the richest I ever enjoyed. 

The reward at home was only when I was good at school, and at 
the head of my class. My father always took it for granted that | 
could stand at the head if disposed; and he never gave me credit 
for the performance of my whole duty unless I was there. Number 
three or number two gave him no satisfaction. 

‘Mark, are you number one ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“All correct; that’s a good boy; here is a new top for you.” 

I have digressed somewhat, and have not been careful to relate all 
the particulars about my first teachers. You may, however, con- 
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sider me through the schools of one summer and two winters, and 
look upon me as of about the age and size of Samuel. 





Poetry for my Old Friends, 


One of my favorite associates has furnished me the following 
article for the Magazine. It is excellent poetry. So my young 
friends will say; yet they may not be able to enter into the spirit 
of it so much as they will who have been away from home, and who 
have meditated on the pleasures of “ Auld Lang Syne.” Show it 
to father and mother. Read it to grandmother, but tell her not to 
cry. Read it to grandfather, and, my word for it, he will repay you 
by some interesting tale of by-gone days. 


The Child and the Musical Box. 
BY ONEIDA SEATON. 


LisTENING to music, thou fair child— 
How glad thy face appears, 
How full of light those clear blue eyes, 
Unfaded yet by tears! 
As warbles in those fairy tones 
The strains of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
What pleasant phantoms to the mind 
Of blissful childhood come ! 


Now, thou art sitting by the fire, 
Upon thy mother’s knee ; 

Now, through the summer woods and fields 
Thy brother plays with thee. 

No bitter recollection comes 
To wring thy heart with pain ; 

No thought of dear companions gone, 
Ne’er to return again. 


But, lo! while yet my thoughts are borne 
Back, by that well-known air, 

And half-forgotten face and form 
Their first distinctness wear, — 

And voices that have thrilled me claim 
The power they had of yore, 

The cunning instrument has changed 
The air it plays once more. 





THE CHILD AND THE MUSICAL BOX. 


Oh, little child! how canst thou lay 
That box close to thy cheek, 

And take such pleasure in the sound 
That makes me sick and weak ? 

It cannot play but those two airs, 
And o’er and o’er again 

It plays them, till the dark thoughts press 
Like madness on my brain. 


Yes; ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,”’ 
Seem full as sad to me 
As would the grave of one I loved 
Beneath our trysting-tree. 
But life is now thy budding time 
Of feelings half divine, 
And thou enjoyest what I lost 
In days of ** Auld Lang Syne.” 


Thy mother’s voice is in that strain, 
She sings it oft at even, 

And her face grows meek and loving, 
And her eyes are raised to heaven. 

She singeth many a simple song — 
Thy father loves them well — 

But not like hers the voice I hear, 
Recalled by music’s spell. 


Canst thou not hear the voice I hear 
My inmost soul it stirs ; 
Sweet as thy mother’s voice it is, 
Yet deeper far than hers. 
It singeth from a full, sad heart, 
And answer finds in mine, — 
‘¢ That seas between us broad have rolled 
Since days of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ ” 


Not sea alone, which skill of man 
Might easily pass o’er, 

And bring us, with the help of God, 
Safe hand in hand once more ; 

But seas o’er which the voyager, 
Howe’er his heart may yearn, 

Can never to the friend on shore, 
He wandered from, return. 
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Yet be thou happy whilst thou may; 
And if these notes should seem 
Like to the pleasant music 
That may haunt thee in a dream ; 
If, blended with home voices, 
The running waters sound, 
5 And if tender singing like the birds 
Makes thy light heart to bound, — 


Rejoice ! ere yet the melody 
Brings only thoughts of woe ; 
Rejoice ! ere yet thy loved one 
Through the “ low green door’’ must go; 
Ere like the waters running 
On a way far off and lone, 
And like the pleasant summer birds, 
Thy joy of heart has gone. 


Historical Anecdotes. 


Five hundred years ago the two great kingdoms of France and 
England were at war with each other. Many stories have been 
told, by those who wrote at that time, of the bravery of the soldiers, 
and of the great deeds which they performed. But to find these 
stories you would have to read through large books. I will select 
one or two of them for you, and if you like them, I will let you 
hear from me again. 

As I have told you, the two countries, France and England, were 
at war with each other, and good men might be found fighting on 
either side, for people were ignorant then, and did not know that 
war was wrong. The king of England had gathered all his friends 
together, had sailed from his own country to France, and was burn- 
ing the towns and destroying the people of that kingdom. The 
French king, whose name was Philip, called on all who loved him 
to come and help him drive the English out of his country. 
Thousands came to help him, and he soon had an army many 
times larger than that of the English. Among the friends of 
Philip were John, who was king of a neighboring country, called 
Bohemia, and his son, who was a very brave man, and skilful 
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in war. The father was very old, and was blind, but when young 
he had been a great soldier, and he wished once more to be seen 
with his followers upon the field of battle. The old king did not 
have to wait long, for Philip, having got together a very large 
army, set out in great haste to find the English. 

The king of England knew that he could not escape from Philip, 
and therefore chose a strong position near a town called Crecy, 
where he assembled his soldiers, and waited for the French. After 
a considerable time, the French arrived, tired with their long and 
rapid marches ; but Philip was very angry at the sight of the Eng- 
lish, and would not wait to rest his soldiers, but ordered them to 
attack the enemy at once. They did so, and the two armies fought 
terribly for many hours. The old king of Bohemia, who was seated 
upon his horse, within sight of the combatants, often asked those 
around him how it fared with his son. At length, some one told 
him that he was slain. ‘ Then I will strike one blow for revenge, 
and die with him,” said the old man; and he ordered his attend- 
ants to tie their bridle reins to his, and lead him into the battle. 
They obeyed him; and the next morning their bodies were found 
upon the field, with their horses tied together, standing beside them. 

The two armies fought from three o’clock in the afternoon until 
night, when the French, taking advantage of the darkness, made 


the best of their way home, leaving the English masters of the 
field. C. W. C. 


A Residence among the Indians. 

CHAPTER III. 

ELL, the autumn passed swiftly away, 

\! and the drifting snows of winter soon 

|| began to be piled upon the plains. Not 

‘. like the storms upon the sea-coast, a foot 

£ Z| of snow and then a high wind to whisk it 

fa). about a little, fill up the roads, and crawl 

Va= into the farm yards; but long, steady, 

<n deep snows, covering up everything 

F- r ~~ sometimes six or seven feet deep, and 

rendering either hunting or travelling, except upon snow-shoes, next 
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to impossible. I watched the falling flakes with considerable regret, 
for I knew that during the winter, which, in that country, is usually 
long and severe, I should be kept pretty closely within the fort, and 
that, until spring again returned, I could not expect a renewal of my 
excursions about the prairies. However, sighing and regrets could 
not mend the matter, so I resolved to make the best of it. 

Notwithstanding that we were kept pretty closely in doors, I found 
abundant amusement and various methods of passing my time pleas- 
antly. Hardly a day passed during which there were not more or 
less of the Indians with us, either trading for their furs, or lounging 
about, watching for a good opportunity to steal something from us. 
The Indian thinks it no disgrace to steal, provided it is done cun- 
ningly, and without exposure; but if, as frequently happens, the 
culprit is detected, he is subjected to the jokes and laughter of his 
comrades for his failure. 

Among the Indians who daily visited our fort, 1 noticed one day 
a young half-breed, about twenty years of age. His father was a 
Canadian trapper. He was called by the Indians, Jol-lie-kin-i-wet, 
or “the great bear trap.” At the fort he went by the nickname 
Jollie. He was a smart, active, bright-faced young man as I ever 
saw, and was an especial favorite with all who knewhim. Trained 
up among these red men, and probably possessing a full share of 
their native cunning, he was almost perfect in every accomplishment 
deemed important among their wise men. If a council of war was 
called by the “medicine men” in the village, Jollie was sure to be 
consulted. If a buffalo hunt was in preparation among the young 
warriors, none but Jollie could head them. With his rifle Jollie was 
certainly wonderful. I have seen him often shoot the eyes from the 
head of a duck, while flying, without apparently any extra exertion. 
With this young fellow I soon became intimate, and we had many 
a pleasant day together during that long, tiresome imprisonment. 
I sometimes sat for hours together listening to Jollie’s adventures, 
many of which almost exceeded belief; and, had I not subsequently 
seen him accomplish feats which were almost equal to his stories, 
with apparently no self pride, I am inclined to think I should have 
looked upon him as a story-teller. Yet an acquaintance of many 
years has convinced me that in all things, his word could be de- 
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pended on as true. Rough and uncultivated as he was, I soon dis- 
covered that within his manly heart dwelt that scorn and hatred of 
deliberate falsehood, which at once gave me implicit confidence in 
his assertions. And so it should be. If there is one sinful habit, 
which may be looked upon as especially mean and characteristic of 
the enemy of all good, it is lying. 

About the middle of the winter, when the snow was the deepest, 
a large herd of buffaloes was seen approaching the fort, from the 
opposite side of the river. Of course there was a great stir in the 
village among the Indians, as, for many months, no herds had come 
near their dwellings. Every warrior armed himself with his spear, 
his bow and quiver, and, having fastened a pair of snow-shoes upon 
his feet, the company sallied forth to meet the huge animals, which 
were wallowing through the snow, bellowing and snorting in a most 
furious manner. The snow-shoes of the Indians are made in a great 
number of forms, from two and a half to three feet in length, and 
one foot in breadth. Hoops are bent round for the frame, and under- 
neath is stretched the skin of a buffalo like the head of a drum, 
while the frame over this is woven across with strings of raw hide, 
on which the feet rest, and to which they are fastened like a skate. 
By the aid of these light shoes, the Indian runs over the surface of 
the snow, while the great weight of the buffaloes sinks them down 
to the middle of their sides, and almost stops their progress, which 
renders them certain victims to the spear of their pursuers. 

As soon as the herd which I have mentioned arrived opposite 
the village, the whole party of warriors rushed towards them, with 
the most frightful and terrific yells, and, for the space of half an 
hour, a sad butchery took place among them. No less than forty of 
the poor beasts were destroyed, and after the Indians had stripped 
off their hives and a very small portion of their flesh to dry, their 
carcasses were left to be devoured by the wolves. It is painful to 
witness the waste that is made of these noble animals. It is true the 
present numbers in which they roam over the whole of the country 
is almost incredible, yet it is also true that thousands upon thousands 
are slain every year merely for the tongues, which are cut out, and 
the rest of the animal left to decay upon the prairie. The cut 
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below will give my readers a good idea of the manner of taking 
buffaloes in winter. 





The buffalo belongs to the ox species, though many of them attain 
a much larger size. The buffalo bull often grows to the enormous 
weight of three thousand pounds. The horns are short, and the 
head and neck are covered with a profusion of long dark-brown hair, 
or mane, not unlike that of a lion. They roam about over the prai- 
ries, from west to east, subsisting in the winter, in the more northern 
latitudes, where the snows are heavy, upon the grass on the tops of 
the hills, from which the wind drives the snow away. I have in 
many instances seen them poke the snow away with their noses, in 
order to get at the dry grass underneath. 

In the chase of the buffalo upon horseback, the rider generally 
strips himself and horse by throwing off his shield and quiver, and 
those parts of his dress which might be an encumbrance to him in 
running, grasping his bow and five or six spare arrows in his left 
hand, ready for use. These hunting or chasing horses are so well 
trained that no bridle is necessary. They always approach the buf- 
falo upon the right side, giving their riders a chance to throw the 
arrow to the left. In chasing the buffalo, the Indians, when mounted, 
have a very queer guard against any danger which might arise 
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from being thrown from their horse. In catching their horses the 
Indians use alasso. This is a long thong of raw hide, ten or fifteen 
yards in length, made of several braids or twists. Upon one end is 
constructed a noose, which they throw over the head of the running 
horse, and “choke him down,” as they term it. Now, in chasing 
buffaloes, this lasso is fastened to the horse’s neck, and drags along 
upon the ground some yards behind. If the rider is thrown from 
his horse during the conflicts with these herds of roving buffaloes, 
which are sometimes very severe, he can grasp this dragging lasso, 
and, in a few seconds, regain his seat. 

These and many other methods are resorted to by the Indians to 
kill the buffaloes. Sometimes the hunters draw the skin of a wolf 
over themselves, and creep along towards the animals with their 
bows and arrows concealed. As the wolves are very plenty in that 
country, the buffalo manifests no fear at their approach, until the 
deadly shaft has flown, and then it is too late. Sometimes the herd 
is driven off a high precipice, and hundreds are killed, or so much 
wounded that the spear of the Indian soon despatches them. Even 
the prairie wolves will surround an aged or wounded buffalo, if he 
can be separated from the remainder of the herd, and for days worry 
and torment the poor beast until it dies from exhaustion and becomes 
their prey. ; 

At last, after many wearisome days, the bright spring returned. 
It seemed indeed like getting out of a prison, to wander over the 
green prairies again, and listen to the songs of the birds. In my 
next chapter I will give you an account of an adventure which had 
nearly proved fatal to me, and gave me an opportunity to see the 
other side of the Indian’s life, which, you will probably admit, is nat 
quite so attractive. 


Sense and Wit. 


Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume ; 
The plume exposes, ’t is our helmet saves. 
Sense is the diamond, weighty, solid, sound ; 
When cut by wit, it casts a brighter beam ; 
Yet, wit apart, it is a diamond still. 


Younes. 
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The City of Cairo and the ations 


In the last number I gave you a description of the Pyramids. | 
will now say a few words about the Sphinx, which is another great 
work of the ancient Egyptians. The picture at the head of this 
article represents the head of the Great Sphinx as it now appears. 

Sphinxes have been found in several of the old cities of Egypt. 
They are formed with a human head on the body of a lion, and they 
are always in a sitting posture, with the fore paws stretched out for- 
ward. The largest sphinx ever found is in a hollow valley near the 
foot of the pyramids of Gizeh, and is represented above. The head 
and a very small portion of the body are the only parts now visi- 
ble, the remainder of the mass having been covered up in the 
sand which, for ages upon ages, has been brought there by the 
westerly winds from the Lybian deserts. The features of the great 
sphinx are almost worn away by the action of the sand, so that they 
can scarcely be said to represent the human countenance. Were the 
whole valley cleared of the sand which now lies there, the sphinx 
would again become a sublime object, but as it is, it is impossible to 
form a very correct idea of its magnificence. Once, and once only, 
since the time of the Romans, has this prodigious image been laid 
bare to its basis. The party succeeded in laying the paws bare, and 
cleared away the sand in front of it more than a hundred feet. 
Many short Greek inscriptions were written on the paws of the 
statue, which proves that it was held in great veneration. Some 
estimate may be formed of its size by the fact that the head measures 
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twenty-eight feet from the chin to the top of the forehead. Let us 
now return to the city of Cairo. 
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MAHMOUDIYEH MOSQUE AND CITY GATE. 


Cairo is about nine miles in circumference, and contains nearly 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. It was formerly sur- 
rounded by a wall, strengthened and adorned by towers, and pierced 
by sixty-nine magnificent gates, several of which still remain. In 
several places, however, the fortifications have crumbled into dust. 
The interior is divided into fifty-four quarters, or systems of build- 
ings, so contrived that each has but one issue by which it communi- 
cates with the neighboring sections of the city. 

The external doorways of private houses in Cairo are generally 
arched, and are furnished with a raised threshold consisting of a 
single stone. The door itself commonly consists of a number of 
planks, rudely put together, and is painted green, adorned above 
With red and white. It has generally a knocker and a wooden lock. 
Close to the entrance is a stone seat, which serves horsemen as a 
mounting stone, and is generally occupied in the cool of the evening 
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by the elders of the family, engaged in smoking and chatting with 
their neighbors. The houses are generally two or three stories high, 
sometimes even four; and when sufficiently large, enclose an open, 
unpaved court, entered by a passage constructed with one or two 
turnings. 

Formerly a Christian traveller found in a mosque would have 
been guilty of sacrilege, and compelled to abjure his religion or lose 
his life. Even now Christians are prohibited the entry of all Ma- 
hometan places of worship, though, by adopting the dress of a native, 
and distributing a few pieces of money, they can succeed. An 
English traveller lately assumed the Turkish costume, and visited 
several of the most remarkable mosques of Cairo, the interior of 
which few travellers have beheld. He thus describes the 
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‘ MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN. 


“This mosque is erected near the gate leading to the citadel. It 
is exceedingly lofty, and its minarets, surpassing all others in height, 
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are the first which the traveller beholds on approaching the city. 
Ascending a long flight of steps, and passing under a magnificent 
doorway, we entered the vestibule, and proceeded towards the sacred 
portion of the edifice ; where, on stepping over a small railing, it was 
necessary to take off our babooshes, or red Turkish shoes. Here we 
beheld a spacious square court, paved with marble of various colors, 
fancifully arranged, with a beautiful marble fountain in the centre. 
At the extremity of the court, and entirely open to it, is a large 
apartment, containing a marble tabernacle, surrounded by slender 
tapering columns, with a finely-sculptured pulpit. Numerous Ara- 
bic sentences are written on the wall, in letters of gold; and below, 
scratched with pen or pencil, are the names of various devotees. 
Massive doors of bronze, elegantly ornamented, close the entrance 
into the body of the edifice ; into which, for motives of piety or pru- 
dence, my Turkish conductor was unwilling to introduce me. To 
behold this, however, having been my principal object, I addressed 
myself directly to the keeper of the mosque, at the risk of being 
discovered ; and, somewhat to the surprise of the Turk, obtained 
instant permission to enter. Here, in the centre of the apartment, 
and surrounded by a neat railing, stands the tomb of Sultan Has- 
san. On the marble slab was placed an antique manuscript copy 
of the Koran, in heavy massive binding, resembling that of our an- 
cestors, in which oak supplied the place of mill-board. Before I was 
permitted to touch this sacred relic, the keeper of the mosque ex- 
plicitly demanded of my companion what were my religion and 
country. Without the slightest hesitation, he replied, “He is a 
Turk from Stamboul ;” upon which the Koran was placed in my 
hands. The manuscript, which was of fine parchment, and many 
centuries old, was written partly with ink, and partly in gold char- 
acters, and beautifully illuminated with stars of bright blue, purple 
and gold. These tasteful ornaments, varying in size from that of a 
crown piece to sixpence, studded the pages and the margin, but 
varied only in dimensions, the pattern being always the same. The 
title-page was slightly torn, and exhibited a glittering mass of gild- 
ing, intermingled with arabesques in brilliant colors.” 

It would be an endless task to visit all the places of worship in 
Cairo. Many of them are constructed in beautiful style, and well 
deserve a visit from the traveller. 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


WELL, here’s a parcel of letters, to be sure! If my little friends 
continue to send their pleasant communications to me as fast as they 
have for a month past, I shall really begin to feel like a man of 
business. No matter; I am glad to see them; and I mean to de. 
vote this part of my Magazine especially to correspondents ; so if 
any subscriber wishes to join this class — which I shall call the first 
class in chirography —he or she must first pay the initiation fee, 
which is to write me a letter, and pay the postage. But to business. 

Since the March number of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine was 
printed, I have received a great many letters, some from Maine and 
some from Louisiana ; some by mail, some “ by express,” and several 
have been slily dropped into the publication office in School street. 
Besides these, I received the other day from a subscriber in Springfield, 
a good morning by the telegraph, which gratified me considerably. 
All this, as I said before, is highly acceptable and pleasant to an old 
man like me; but what shall I do with them? Print them? No, I 
cannot do that, for if I did we should not have any room for anything 
else. That, of course, would not answer at all. So I think, on the 
whole, I will only publish those which will prove the most generally 
interesting to those who don’t belong to this class. Will that do? 

Maria —F. A. Kendall — W. H. W.— Anne—S. W. A.—D. 
P. U.—Ellen M. P.—H. C. S¥***, and H. B. S., have answered 
correctly the enigma in the last number, written in telegraphic 
characters. The answer is “ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine.” B. S. 
B. thinks there must be some mistake in it; but I believe there is 
none. Look again. 

My readers will remember that in a former number I mentioned 
the remark of a learned man who said, while speaking of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph, that “Franklin caught the wild horse, but that 
Professor Morse had put the harness on.” One of my correspon- 
dents has sent me some very pretty lines referring to the remark, 
which I may put in the Magazine. 

The answer to the riddle by Anna, in the last number, is the ‘etter 
E. That to the enigma by Ada, is “ Sir William Wallace.” Cor- 
rect answers were received from A. E.—Jane—D. Fraser — M. 


C. N.—W. A. K., and some others. The letters from Ada—M. 
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N.—D. F.—J. F. F. — Edna — Mayflower, and Ellen M. P., are 
also received. 

I have received a letter from “ Emma,” who lives in the Granite 
State, which contains a good suggestion for correspondents. Here 
it 1s: 

H———-, N. H., March 23, 1848. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

I am very much delighted with your little Magazine, and I trust you will 
receive the assistance of all your friends and readers. I send you two new 
subscribers in this letter, and I want you to send all the back numbers, I 
am going to try and introduce several more little acquaintances to you. 

I see that you print many letters from your correspondents, and I think I 
shall soon send you a long letter. How should you like to have me tell you 
about H , my native town, and give you a sketch of its history? If you 
ever come here I want you to come and stop a day or two at our house. It 
is a little way out of the village, on a hill, from which we have a fine view 
of the river and country round about. After you have rested yourself, I will 
have the boys harness up our ‘‘ Charlie,’’ and I will drive you to the top of 
the mountain, from which you can see a great distance, embracing several 
pretty villages, scattered over the plains. Don’t forget. 

Yours, very sincerely, 


Emma F——. 

Many thanks to Miss Emma; I should like to make that visit. 
I should be very glad, indeed, to have a long letter from her, giving 
me a history of her native town, and I have no doubt it would be 
interesting to many of our readers. I should be pleased, also, to have 
my other correspondents profit by the suggestion, and give me an 
account of anything remarkable or interesting about their places of 
residence. Are there not high mountains, large rivers, beautiful 
waterfalls, or some other objects situated near you, and which you 
visit often, about which you could write an interesting letter? I 
hope many of my “first class in chirography” will attempt it, at any 
rate. Who will begin ? 

I find that I have but little room left for puzzles this month. Here 
are the best I have received. A very good charade from S. W. A. 
Is it original ? 

In every hedge my second is, 
As well as every tree, 

And when poor school-boys act amiss, 
It often is their fee. 
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My first likewise is always wicked 
Yet ne’er committed sin, 

My total for my first is fitted, 
Composed of brass or tin. 


An enigma by N. N: 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 1, 6, 9, is a vehicle. 
My 7, 5, 2, is a number. 
My 3, 8, 6, 4, is a metal. 
My whole is something that we could not very well live without. 


An enigma by H. C. S¥***; 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 4, 2, is a simple answer. 
My 13, 8, 4, 11, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 11, 14, is a conserve of fruits. 
My 2, 3, is an interjection. 
My 11, 12, 13, is the first name of one of your correspondents. 
My 14, 13, 10, is the name of a month. 
My 5, 6, 13, 10, is an artificial bank to a sea or river, or, in 
other words, a kind of wharf. 
My 15, 6, 15, 13, 4, is a girl’s name. 


My 9, 11, 4, is a thing used to put milk in. 
My 7, 8, 12, 7, 13, is the name of a country. 
My whole was the name of a much esteemed person. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20, 1848. 


Dear Mr. Forrester: 

We commenced with the first number of your Magazine, and find it very 
interesting. I send you the answers to the enigmas in your last. The an- 
swer to the enigma by E. is Mark Forrester ; to the enigma by J. K. L., the 
Afgean Sea. I now send you one of my own making: 

I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 10, is the name of a plant. 

My 5, 2, 13, 11, 12, is a large bird. 

My 2, 9, 11, 15, 4, 6, 7, 8, is a large ocean. 

My 16, 7, 11, 3, 14, 7, 1, 2, 13, 10, is a religious journey. 
My 1, 2, 14, 7, 4, 5, 14, is a sailor. 

My 8, 15, 6, is an animal. 

My 17, 2, 9, is an article of male apparel. 

My whole is a curious invention. 

I hope you will think this worthy of insertion. I have some suspicion that 
you are the same as my old friend P**** P*****, JT always wondered if 
P##e* P¥**** wrote the letters in his Magazine himself, and I wished to 
write one myself, to see if it was inserted; but I could not write. This 
is the first letter I ever wrote, and I hope you will excuse all errors. Good 


by, Mr. Forrester. A. E. 
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Sketches in Natural History. 


NUMBER THREE. 
THE WALRUS. 


[x the March number I gave you a description of seals. I now 
propose to give an account of an animal which, although con- 
siderably larger than the common seal, in more points than one 
strongly resembles it. I mean the Watrus, or Sea-Horse, as it is 
sometimes called. It is frequently called the Morss, or Sea-Cow, 
also. The proper name, however, is the Walrus. 

This animal is often seen of the size of a great ox, and sometimes 
exceeds the size of the elephant. Its distinguishing characters are 
accurately represented in the accompanying plate. The head is 
round, the eyes are small and very brilliant. The most remarkable 
feature in its countenance is its two great tusks, which project from 
its mouth from eighteen inches to two feet, and diverge slightly at 
the points. As a defence against the extreme cold, these animals 
have a hide which is from one to two inches thick, covered with 
coarse hair; and they likewise possess, like the whale tribe, a coat- 
ing of oily fat, with which their bodies are completely enveloped. 
Thus clothed, they descend to the depths of the Arctic Seas, and 
repose upon their icy beds without inconvenience. Their color 
varies with their age; the young are black they then become brown, 
and gradually grow more and more pale, till in old age they 
become quite white. The inside of their paws is defended by a 
thick and rough coating, produced, probably, by the coarse usage 
they receive in climbing over rocks and ice. 

The common dimensions of the walrus are from twelve to fifteen 
feet, though some authors declare that it reaches a magnitude of 
twenty feet in length, and nearly as much in circumference. The 
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tusks, when cut out of the skull, are from twenty to thirty inches in 
length, and weigh about ten to fifteen pounds. They are used by 
the animal in procuring its food, and as a weapon against its foes, 
of which the bear on land, and the sword-fish in the water, are 
amongst the most nimble and fierce. They are also used in enabling 
the animal to raise its unwieldy bulk upon the ice, when its access 
to the shore is prevented. 

In the very young the tusks are not protruded, nor is it known 
at what age they appear. It is undoubtedly under these circum- 
stances that, their countenances having a distant resemblance to the 
human, they have sometimes been mistaken for men, and have thus 
frequently given origin to foolish stories of the mermen and mer- 
maids. This occurs very naturally, as the walrus is in the habit 
of rearing its head above the water, and gazing about upon ships, 
or any other passing object. 

The walrus when in the water swims very fast; indeed, it is 
almost impossible to follow it closely with a boat. Their swimming 
paws are admirably fitted for the water, though but ill suited for the 
land; yet by the help of their tusks they can waddle along pretty 
fast, but their gait is awkward and unsteady. 

Their food is various, and both animal and vegetable in part. 
Herring, and other small fish, shrimps, sea-weed, clams, and other 
shell-fish, make up their means of sustenance. They rarely or 
never eat upon the land. Like the seal, they frequently lay for 
several days and even weeks, upon the land, without any food, if 
the weather is fair; but on the first appearance of a storm they 
retreat to the water with great haste. 

They are in a remarkable degree social in their habits. We hear 
nothing of them in solitude, or in single pairs; but united together 
in bands of a hundred, and sometimes even of thousands. This 
crowding together on land of so many clumsy creatures often gives 
rise to the most singular spectacles. The moment the first gets 
ashore, so as to lie dry, it will not stir until another comes and forces 
it forward by beating it with its great tusks; this one is served 
in the same manner by the next, and so on in succession, till the 
whole are landed, tumbling over one another in the most ludicrous 
manner. 
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The walrus is a fearless animal. It pays no regard to a boat, 
except as an object of curiosity. Though never the aggressor, it 
can ably act in its defence, and behaves with cool courage and great 
bravery. It can do much for its individual defence, and is willing to 
help its associates, and, thus combining, they become formidable, and 
even dangerous, foes. Here, too, it is that their parental and filial 
feelings are called forth; the mother, with the most admirable self- 
devotion, sacrificing herself for her young, and the young exhibiting 
an affection for its parent which no other animal, nor even man, 
could exceed. 

The walrus is a native of the Magdalene Islands, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. They resort thither early in the spring, and for a 
time they are permitted to come on shore unmolested. In a few 
weeks they assemble in great multitudes, amounting to several 
thousands. Captain Cook encountered vast numbers of them in 











the North Pacific Ocean, where his further progress was arrested by 
the impenetrable barrier of ice. ‘ At one o’clock,” says he, “ we 
got entangled with the edge of the ice, on which lay an innumera- 
ble number of sea-horses. 
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They were lying in herds of many hundreds, huddled one over the 
other, like swine, and were roaring and braying very loud, so that 
in the night, or in cloudy weather, they gave us notice of the vicin- 
ity of the ice before we could see it. They were seldom in a hurry 
to get away till after they had been once fired at, when they would 
tumble over each other into the sea, with the utmost confusion. 
Vast numbers of them would follow, and come close up to, the boats, 
but the mere pointing a musket towards them would send them 
down in an instant. We never found a whole herd asleep, some 
being always on the watch. These, on the approach of the boat, 
would rouse those next to them; and presently the whole herd 
would be awake.” 

The capture of the walrus is often attempted by sea and by land, 
the former method being the most dangerous. A Greenlander will 
never venture on the encounter alone, nor without the assistance of 
three or four expert comrades. They usually employ a harpoon, but 
on account of the great thickness of the hide, the animal is pierced 
with difficulty. The fishers aim at the eyes, which obliges the 
animal to turn its head, and then a fatal blow is aimed at the breast. 
When enraged by a wound the walrus fights a hard battle, and the 
hunter often pays the forfeit of his life. When pursued by them 
the best defence is sea-sand, which, being thrown into their eyes, 
occasions partial blindness, and obliges them to disperse. 

The products of the sea-horse, for which it is valued, are its 
flesh and skin, its oil and its teeth. Among the inhabitants of the 
Arctic regions its flesh is much valued and esteemed, and is gree- 
dily eaten. With mariners from civilized countries, however, it is 
only eaten from necessity. 

The skins are found very useful in a variety of ways about ship- 
ping. In ancient times most of the ropes in the vessels of northern 
countries appear to have been made of this substance, and when cut 
into shreds, and plaited into cordage, it formed lines which were 
used in the capture of whales; they also answered admirably for 
whale-ropes, being stronger and wearing much longer than hemp. 

The oi of the walrus is more valued than that of the whale. 
The quantity varies at different seasons of the year, according to 
the condition of the animals, usually about twenty to thirty gallons 
from each animal. 
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The teeth are still more valuable than the oil. The celebrated 
Gmelin, in his account of a journey to Siberia, states that at Anadeit- 
kai the teeth were found in such numbers on the shore, that there 
was no occasion for the inhabitants to slay the animals for them. 
The Greenlanders, and other northern nations, are in the habit of 
converting the ivory into their hunting weapons, and into tools and 
instruments. Among the Chinese it is employed for those curious 
uses to which they so wonderfully turn ivory; while, in most civil- 
ized countries, it is extensively used for the invaluable purpose of 
giving teeth to the toothless. 











Little Frank and the Boat. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 












OnE summer morning, as little Frank Merrill lay in his bed, fast 
asleep, he dreamed that he was in the top of a high tree, and that 
the wind kept shaking him up and down, and that at last it began 
to rain, and the great drops came spattering in his face. This 
annoyed him so much that he opened his eyes, and found his 
mother, after trying in vain to awaken him by shaking, was drop- 
ping water in his face from a tumbler, which she held in her hand. 

“ Ah, you little sleepy-head!” said she, laughingly, “here I have 
been trying for a quarter of an hour to make you wake up, for your 
father and I are going out in the new boat, to get some pond-lilies, 
and if you like, you may go with us.” 

Frank jumped up and dressed himself as quickly as possible, for 
he had never been out in the new boat, although, in the week which 
had elapsed since it was brought home, he had many times wished 
togo. As soon as he was dressed, therefore, he ran down stairs, 
and scarcely waiting to eat any breakfast, seized his hat, and off he 
went to the boat. But when there he could do nothing until his 
father came with the key, for the boat was fastened to a tree by a 
chain and padlock. So the little boy sat down under the great 
trees, and watched the little blue waves as they came rolling up 
over the clean white sand, until they almost touched his feet. Frank 
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liked the soft splashing music which they made, mingled, as it was, 
with the gay songs of the birds, which were now quite wide awake 
and happy, flying from tree to tree, and bidding good-morning to al] 
their little feathered neighbors. So little Frank sat quite content- 
edly under the tree for a short time, and then his father and mother 
came, and after his father had unlocked the boat and helped his 
wife and Frank to get in, the boat was pushed from the shore, and 
they glided off into the deep water. After Mr. Merrill had rowed 
them about in the middle of the pond for some time, Frank’s mother 
said, “ Now let us get some lilies, and then go home, before the hot 
sun begins to pour down upon us.” So they went to the further end 
of the pond, where there were a great quantity of lilies growing. 

They looked very beautiful, with their pure white corollas and 
bright golden stamens, looking like stars dropped just from the sky 
among the broad dark green leaves. Little Frank was delighted. 
He bent over the side of the boat, plucking the beautiful flowers, 
and inhaling their sweet breath. 

“Father,” said he, “ when the pond was so very high, last week, 
I noticed that the lilies were here, on the top of the water, and now 
that the pond is at least a foot lower, they are in just the same 
place. If they are only tall enough to come to the top of the water 
now, I should think when it was so much higher they would have 
been covered with water.” 

«« And so they would, my son, but that the Creator of all things 
has, in his all-seeing wisdom, provided a way by which they are 
enabled to accommodate themselves to all variations of the changing 
element in which they grow. Their stems are spiral, like a cork- 
screw, so that when the tide is high they can stretch up, and when 
low, they settle down. I can give you a very good example of what 
I mean in one of your mother’s long curls; you see, when I take 
hold at the end and pull, it stretches out much longer, and then ! 
can coil it up till it is hardly an inch long. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, my dear father, and thank you for telling me. But se 
that beautiful lily just beyond the end of the boat, —will you get 
it for me?” 

“Yes, Frank; but as you see, now that you have it, it is no 
better than the others. You must learn, my boy, not to always 
desire that which is ‘a little beyond’ what you already have.” 
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Mr. Merrill now took the oars, and very soon they all disembarked 
under the shade of the great green trees, and the boat was again 
fastened securely with its chain, and Frank carried the lilies to the 
house, where his mother arranged them in vases. 

As Mr. Merrill went into the house, he hung the key of the boat 
upon a nail in the back entry, and said to Frank, “ Now remember, 
my son, that you must never take down that key, nor let any of your 
companions do so, for you are not old or strong enough to manage 
the boat, nor do I wish you to ever go out in it, unless I am with 
you.” 

“Yes, papa,” answered Frank; and his father mounted his horse 
and went into Boston, for he was a merchant, and though he lived 
out of town, went to the city every day, and did not return until 
evening. After he was gone, Frank had his lessons to get and 
recite to his mother, and then he ate his dinner, after which he was 
allowed to amuse himself in his own way until night. So he 
called his dog, whose name was Ponto, and went down to the pond 
to make him swim. When he arrived there he found a boy about 
his own age, or a little older, who was fishing from the shore. 
This boy was the son of a poor and intemperate man, who lived in 
the village, and went by the name of “Old Jake.” When Frank 
saw this boy he called out to him, in rather too haughty a tone for 
such a little boy to use, 

“Here, you sir! what are you doing on my father’s ground ? 
Take yourself off, pretty quick too, or I will set my dog on to you.” 

The boy looked up meekly, and answered, “If you will be so 
kind, sir, as to let me catch some fish for my mother, I shall be very 
much obliged to you; for she is sick.” 

Frank was generally very good-humored, but he had allowed 
himself to dislike this boy without any cause, and he was not now 
disposed to do him a favor. So he answered, angrily, 

“My father does not allow vagabonds to go wandering over his 
place and catching his fish, and so you may just take yourself off 
as quick as you can go. Do you hear?” 

A quick flush passed over the boy’s face, and he was going to 
make an angry answer, but restraining himself, he gathered up his 
fishing-tackle and went away, without again speaking. 
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liked the soft splashing music which they made, mingled, as it was, 
with the gay songs of the birds, which were now quite wide awake 
and happy, flying from tree to tree, and bidding good-morning to all 
their little feathered neighbors. So little Frank sat quite content- 
edly under the tree for a short time, and then his father and mother 
came, and after his father had unlocked the boat and helped his 
wife and Frank to get in, the boat was pushed from the shore, and 
they glided off into the deep water. After Mr. Merrill had rowed 
them about in the middle of the pond for some time, Frank’s mother 
said, “ Now let us get some lilies, and then go home, before the hot 
sun begins to pour down upon us.” So they went to the further end 
of the pond, where there were a great quantity of lilies growing. 

They looked very beautiful, with their pure white corollas and 
bright golden stamens, looking like stars dropped just from the sky 
among the broad dark green leaves. Little Frank was delighted. 
He bent over the side of the boat, plucking the beautiful flowers, 
and inhaling their sweet breath. 

“Father,” said he, “ when the pond was so very high, last week, 
I noticed that the lilies were here, on the top of the water, and now 
that the pond is at least a foot lower, they are in just the same 
place. If they are only tall enough to come to the top of the water 
now, I should think when it was so much higher they would have 
been covered with water.” 

* And so they would, my son, but that the Creator of all thing: 
has, in his all-seeing wisdom, provided a way by which they are 
enabled to accommodate themselves to all variations of the changing 
element in which they grow. Their stems are spiral, like a cork- 
screw, so that when the tide is high they can stretch up, and when 
low, they settle down. I can give you a very good example of what 
I mean in one of your mother’s long curls; you see, when I take 
hold at the end and pull, it stretches out much longer, and then | 
can coil it up till it is hardly an inch long. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, my dear father, and thank you for telling me. But se 
that beautiful lily just beyond the end of the boat,— will you get 
it for me?” 

“Yes, Frank; but as you see, now that you have it, it is no 
better than the others. You must learn, my boy, not to always 


desire that which is ‘a little beyond’ what you already have.” 








under the shade of the great green trees, and the boat was again 
fastened securely with its chain, and Frank carried the lilies to the 
house, where his mother arranged them in vases. 

As Mr. Merrill went into the house, he hung the key of the boat 
upon a nail in the back entry, and said to Frank, ““ Now remember, 
my son, that you must never take down that key, nor let any of your 
companions do so, for you are not old or strong enough to manage 
the boat, nor do I wish you to ever go out in it, unless I am with 
you.” 

“Yes, papa,” answered Frank; and his father mounted his horse 
and went into Boston, for he was a merchant, and though he lived 
out of town, went to the city every day, and did not return until 
evening. After he was gone, Frank had his lessons to get and 
recite to his mother, and then he ate his dinner, after which he was 
allowed to amuse himself in his own way until night. So he 
called his dog, whose name was Ponto, and went down to the pond 
to make him swim. When he arrived there he found a boy about 
his own age, or a little older, who was fishing from the shore. 
This boy was the son of a poor and intemperate man, who lived in 
the village, and went by the name of “Old Jake.” When Frank 
saw this boy he called out to him, in rather too haughty a tone for 
such a little boy to use, 

“Here, you sir! what are you doing on my father’s ground? 
Take yourself off, pretty quick too, or I will set my dog on to you.” 

The boy looked up meekly, and answered, “If you will be so 
kind, sir, as to let me catch some fish for my mother, I shall be very 
much obliged to you; for she is sick.” 

Frank was generally very good-humored, but he had allowed 
himself to dislike this boy without any cause, and he was not now 
disposed to do him a favor. So he answered, angrily, 

“My father does not allow vagabonds to go wandering over his 
place and catching his fish, and so you may just take yourself off 
as quick as you can go. Do you hear?” 

A quick flush passed over the boy’s face, and he was going to 
make an angry answer, but restraining himself, he gathered up his 
fishing-tackle and went away, without again speaking. 
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Mr. Merrill now took the oars, and very soon they all disembarked 
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Frank looked after him, and as he lost sight of his form he 
colored with shame, and ran a few steps after him to recall him, but 


Of ee 





stopping suddenly, he said to himself, * Well, he is a vagabond, and 
I know that father would not w it him here.” 

So Frank threw a stick into the water, and Ponto went after it, 
and then Frank ran a race with him, but he did not find so much 
amusement as he had anticipated, for he could not help thinking of 
the poor boy, whom he had spoken to in such an insulting manner, 
and none of his plays were so amusing as usual. All at once he 
thought, “Oh! how I should like to go and row round among the 
lilies again, as I did this morning.” And he was half way to the 
house, before he recollected that his father had forbidden his going 
out alone. He stopped, and turning slowly back, sat down under a 
great tree and looked around him to find something by which to 
amuse himself. Everything was very beautiful; the sky was cloud- 
less and of a clear bright blue—the gentle breeze slightly moved 
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the thick leaves, and cooled the heated brow of the restless boy — 
the thick, short grass looked fresh and soft and green, and the merry 
crickets were chirping away in all directions —the pond rolled its 
blue waters at the foot of the hill, and ever and anon a fish would 
leap up from its bosom, making a slight splash, and leaving the 
water to circle and dimple, for a few moments before it returned to 
its former tranquillity. All but the heart of the little boy, who lay 
stretched beneath the tree, was peaceful and quiet. All at once he 
jumped up, and walked quickly toward the house, saying to himself, 
“ Father will never know it, and there is nothing else for me to do.” 
He crept softly into the house, and taking the key from the nail, 
ran off again as quickly as possible ; he easily unfastened the boat, 
and pushed it off with one oar, and managed, after a good while, 
and by dint of very hard work, to reach the place where the lilies 
grew; but lo! there were none to be seen; only, when he looked 
very closely, he could see some little oval green pods, which he 
perceived were the lilies, closed up and wrapped in their calyxes. 
Frank was extremely disappointed, vexed, and surprised ; for he did 
not know that these flowers always close up about noon, and do not 
open until the next morning. He paddled round for a while, and 
then, as the sun was near the west, he turned his boat towards 
home. When he was about twenty yards from the land he saw his 
little spaniel, Ponto, standing at the edge of the water, and whining. 
Frank called out to him to come, and Ponto came swimming out, 
and was soon at the side of the boat. Frank tried to help him in, 
but in stooping over the edge he destroyed the equilibrium of the 
boat, and over they all went into the water. Frank rose to the top 
again, and tried to scream, but the water rushed into his mouth and 
prevented his utterance. He sunk under the water with a dizzy 
sensation, and a feeling that he was about to die. In a moment 
everything he had ever done wrong flashed across his mind with 
the rapidity of lightning; but in front of them all stood out his last 
act of disobedience to his father, and his unkindness to the poor 
boy. They filled his heart with keen anguish, and he felt that it 
would be easy to die, if his spirit were free from sin. Although 
these thoughts embraced the wrong actions of his whole life, they 
lasted but a moment, and then he lost his senses, and sank to the 
bottom. 
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When Frank opened his eyes again he was lying upon his own 
nice bed, and surrounded by his father and mother, the doctor, and 
the same pale boy whom he had sent away that afternoon. 

His mother put her arms around him and kissed him again and 
again, while she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now God be thanked, my child, that 
thou art still alive!” 

“Why, mother, what is the matter, and why do you cry so?” 
asked Frank, for he could not remember anything that had passed. 
His mother told him that he had tipped the boat over, and that just 
as he was sinking, this poor boy (whose name was John Brown) 
returned to the spot to look for some of his fishing-tackle, and, see- 
ing what had happened, plunged in and rescued him before it was 
too late. Upon hearing this, Frank burst into tears, and holding 
out his hand to John, said, 

“Oh! can you forgive me for treating you so? How could you 
risk your own life to save me, who had just driven you away in 
such an unkind manner?” 

«« My mother always taught me,” answered John, “ to return good 
for evil, and to do to others as I would they should do to me. I did 
no more than I ought to do for you or anybody, and do not deserve 
to be praised for it.” 

The doctor here interfered, and said that Frank must not talk 
any more, but must go to sleep. Accordingly, all but his mother 
left the room, and Frank soon sunk into a sound and refreshing 
slumber. 

This lesson, though severe, proved very useful to Frank. It was 
very seldom, after this, that he was known to disobey his parents, 
or speak unkindly to any one not so much blessed as _ himself in 
worldly advantages. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill took John Brown and 
sent him to school, in a town some distance from where his father 
was known, and he grew up to be a respectable and honest man. 
Frank always was his friend, and was more kind to him than te 
many richer and more high-born men. 














THE BOY WHO LOVED HIS SISTER. 


The Boy who loved his Sister. 


«“Hurranu! Hurrah! See how it snows, Caroline! It will be 
fine sledding to-morrow.” 

“O yes, the white flakes do fall beautifully, don’t they, Harry ? 
They look like feathers falling from the sky.” 

“ To-morrow, Caroline, I will take my new sled to the top of 
Washington hill, and you shall ride on it gloriously. O, won't it 
be fine!” and the bright-eyed boy clapped his hands for joy. 

“Yes, it will, Harry. You are very kind to think of me. I love 
you, brother, because you never spare any pains to make me happy.” 

“ Ah, who can help loving you, sister? Don’t you always give 
me the best of your presents? And don’t you always plead for me, 
when I have done wrong? You are so good, Caroline, that I can’t 
help loving you.” 

Thus did these lovely children talk of their affection for each 
other, very much to the admiration of their mother, who sat quietly 
sewing by the fire. As they closed their dialogue she called them 
to her side, and said, “It is very pleasant to see you so fond of 
each other, my children. You cannot think how happy I am to be 
the witness of your love. It is also acceptable to your Creator, 
whose command is, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ As you are 
so kind to your sister, Harry, I will tell you a story.” 

“OQ do, mamma! do, mamma!” they both exclaimed at once. 
So their mother laid down her work, and began the following story. 

“Tt happened a long time ago, that Henry I., king of England, 
had an only son, named William. As the king was growing old, 
he wished all his proud barons to acknowledge his son as their 
future king. So he summoned many of the English nobility to his 
court, and then took them, with the young prince, over to Normandy, 
where he was duke, that the barons and chiefs might do hoimage to 
his son. There he sat in great state, and the mailed warriors came 
and kissed the hand of William, promising to do him service with 
their good swords. 

“This over, they set sail for England in several vessels. The 
wind was fair, and the little fleet sailed gayly out of port, with gay 
flags and bright streamers floating proudly in the gale. _ But, alas 
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for the prince! his sailors had made themselves drunk, and before 
long run the vessel on a rock, where she immediately sunk. 

« Upon this the sailors put Prince William into the long boat and 
left the wreck. As they sailed away, he heard his sister, the 
Countess of Perche, crying after him to save her. Moved by her 
cries and by the love he bore her, he ordered the sailors to row back 
to the rock. They were bound to obey him, and put back; but no 
sooner did she reach the rock than a large number of the young 
nobility, who had also been left, jumped on board. She went down, 
and the prince, with his sister and all who sailed in his vessel, ex- 
cept one man, perished.” 

“ But where was the king, mother?” inquired Harry. 

‘“ He was in another vessel, and the wind had carried her out of 
sight. Prince William’s ship was behind all the fleet, and no one 
would have known how he perished if one man had not been picked 
from the wreck, by some fishermen, the next morning.” 

‘‘ Well, that was love, indeed,” exclaimed Caroline. ‘“ He lost his 
own life to save that of his sister.” 

« And I would do so for you, Caroline,” said Harry, as, throwing 
his arms round her neck, he imprinted a kiss upon her glowing cheek. 

The mother was moved to tears by this display of affection in her 
children, and placing a hand upon the head of each, she said, “ May 
God bless you, my children! May you always love as you do to- 
day!” D. Wise. 


Tears. 


Tue lucid tear from Flavia’s eye, 
Down her soft cheek in pity flows ; 
As ether drops forsake the sky, 
To cheer the blushing, drooping rose. 
For, like the sun, her eyes diffuse 
O’er her fair face so bright a ray, 
That tears must fall like heavenly dews, 
Lest the twin roses fade away. 
Mrs. Rosinson. 
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MAURICE WILKINS, THE SHETLAND ADVENTURER. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 








= : : 
= a o the north of Scotland is a 


= = cluster of islands, known as the 
~ ees Shetland Isles. Nature has not 
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Z —LPERRAWN been bountiful in giving them 
a luxuriant soil or genial clime. Yet the brave and hardy people, 
finding less on the land than sufficient to supply their wants, seek 
on the surrounding sea for enough to make life comfortable. It is 
a beautiful provision of God’s, that, where the earth is unusually 
sterile, the waters abound with productions desirable to man. 

Among the Shetlanders, some seem born with a love of danger. 
The exciting pursuit of the whale to them becomes tame, and the 
death-daring occupation of a bird-catcher excites and absorbs their 
desires, 

The family of Robert Wilkins consisted of himself and two chil- 
dren. They had often, hand in hand, followed the well-trod path 
to their mother’s grave, and mourned there that irreparable loss to 
them. This affliction to this little family had made them more 
tender of each other’s welfare. The voice was ever low within 
their humble cot, as if her spirit hovered near, in silence, to bless 
the objects of her earthly affection. 

Upon Mary, since her mother’s death, had devolved the whole 
care of the family. She, although now but sixteen, had excited 
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~~ 


much remark by her skill and industry. She labored for those she 
loved. Her father’s wishes had been her only commands. They 
were never unreasonable, and his approving smile, on his return 
from fishing or fowling, amply rewarded her labors. And Maurice, 
too, although not her real brother, was dear to Mary as her life. 
Maurice had been an inmate of her home from her earliest recollec- 
tion. If not bound to her by natural ties, their life had made them 
as brother and sister to each other. 

Seventeen years before the time of which we are writing, a ves- 
sel was wrecked near the little hamlet in which Robert Wilkins 
lived. Their signal-guns had been heard above the storm, which 
was the fiercest ever remembered. But no boat could live a mo- 
ment upon the waves, which came dashing high up on the shore. 
The people stood there excited, but unable to save the crew of the 
vessel, which came nearer and nearer, dragging her anchors, ap- 
proaching certain destruction. 

When within a hundred rods she struck, and went to pieces. No 
human being could be seen. All had evidently perished. Yet sti!l 
the people on shore watched each huge wave, ready to snatch any 
half-spent survivor it might bring near. Robert Wilkins, thus en- 
gaged, was seated on a projecting rock, to which he clung while 
the waters often dashed over him. He had fastened a fowling- 
rope around his waist, which some of his neighbors, less adventur- 
ous, held, in case he fell, to draw him on shore again. The sun 
had gone down, and the twilight was settling on the scene, when 
Robert spied at his feet, in the surf, a young sailor, holding in his 
extended arms a little bby! Turning to his neighbors, he shouted, 
“ Pull!” and invoking the protection of Heaven, he plunged into the 
water and firmly clasped the sailor and the child. By the assistance 
of the rope he succeeded in regaining his former position upon the 
rock, and bore those he had rescued to the main land. The poor 
sailor looked on the boy, for whose preservation he had struggled, 
and saying feebly, “ Take care of him,” he sank back into the arms 
of those who supported him, and expired. 

Leaving a few men upon the shore, Robert, assisted by his friends, 


} 


took his way home. The little stranger, borne by one of the village 


girls, seemed about a year and a half old. He was bright and 
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cheerful, and looked out from under the warm shawls with which 
he had been enveloped, unconscious of his forlorn condition. Such 
is the beautiful confidence of childhood. No care for the morrow 
shades its fair brow. 

Robert Wilkins took that child, and reared and loved it as his 
own. How singular, but how true, that those for whom we have 
sacrificed much, and ventured life itself, become inexpressibly dear ! 

Concerning that vessel nothing was ever heard. Robert’s house 
was visited by nearly the whole population of the island, eager to 
see the little stranger, who grew up enlisting the affections of many 
in his favor. When he attained a sufficient age, a free attendance 
at the parish school at Lerwick was granted him. This opportunity 
he well improved, and devoted his other time, when not engaged in 
necessary duties, to teaching Mary. She became a willing pupil, 
and so they together made advancement in useful knowledge. The 
minister of the parish, observing Maurice’s love of books, offered 
him the use of his library. 

The houses of Shetland are scantily supplied with books; and 
although Robert Wilkins had been able yearly to add to his little 
stock, their numbers were yet few. Maurice, therefore, was grate- 
ful to the clergyman, and accepted of his liberality by bringing 
home, often, a volume to read during the intervals of labor, or the 
long evenings of their long winter. 

In our next chapter we shall follow him into some of those inter- 
esting pursuits, where he showed a grateful heart towards those to 


‘hose parental care he owed his preservation and character. 


Magnetism. 


My pear youne Frienps: 

Ix the January number you had a short article on magnetism, 
‘rom me. I have heard from some of you, and that you want more. 
[could say a great deal about magnetism; it is a most wonderful 
science. I hope you have all read very carefully that article in the 
February number about the “Telegraph.” If so, you will be pre- 
pared for what I am now going to tell you. It is supposed that 
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magnetic currents are constantly flowing around the earth from east 
to west. And it is thought, by learned men, that certain rays, 
which come from the sun, produce or excite them. Here I have a 
picture, which will help me explain to you how these currents affect 
the needle. It is found that if a current of magnetism be made to 
pass on a wire, over and parallel to a magnetic needle, that the 
needle will turn one quarter round, and stand at right angles with 
the current. 





This is a globe which represents the earth. The wires are con- 
nected with a “ battery,” and a current is passing through the coil. 
The needle turns round until it stands pointing across the current, 
where it remains. 

Another thing. If a piece of iron were to be placed in that coil 
now, one end would become a north, and the other a south pole. [ 
have tried this experiment, and find it so. Now, the earth is ina 
great coil, extending in width half its circumference, and the same 
effect is produced on that, as would be on the piece of iron, viz., it 
has a north and south pole. Now I shall give you a question to 
answer. If the north pole of the needle turns to the north, what 
magnetic pole is there; the south, or the north ? 

I told you, in the January number, that the needle pointed west 
near Baffin’s Bay. Geography scholars,—and I dare say hundreds 
that are studying “ Smith’s,” and “ Mitchell’s,” and “ Woodbridge’s,” 
will read this article, — will remember that Baffin’s Bay is south of 
the north geographical pole, and perhaps have been puzzled to find 
out what right the needle had to behave so there. But, boys and 
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girls, there is the very (south or north ?) magnetic pole which attracts 
it, and whose influence overbalances that of the currents, more fee- 
ble there than at the equator. 

But I can have no more room, so pleasant dreams to you, my 
young friends. 


Letters from China. 






To Marx Forrester, Esa. 

My pear Uncte: — After our anchor had lost its last hold on 
Vaterland, and your waving handkerchief had disappeared among 
fluttering flags and swelling canvass, we made our way out of the 
harbor, with a fair wind and serene skies. One familiar object after 
another sprung up ahead, lingered alongside for a moment, and 
then disappeared astern, till at length nothing was to be seen but 
the long dark blue line of the land we had left, and the bright and 
boundless ocean into which we were dashing. 

Long before our ship had passed the last point of land, one of our 
officers, on duty, was thrown into the water by the flapping of a 
sail. The ship was flying rapidly before the wind; but at the cry 
of “A man overboard,” she was rounded to, at the imminent risk of 
shipwreck. A boat was immediately sent out; but such was the 
violence of winds and waves, that the poor man disappeared before 
itcould reach him. Thus in the first half day of our voyage was 
one of the youngest, happiest, and most talented of our number, 
snatched away. And he who but five hours before had parted from 
his nearest friends, with every prospect of a long and prosperous 
career, was already, before we had lost sight of his home, lying 
lifeless in the caves of the ocean. 

In silence and sadness we repaired our damages, and proceeded 
on our course. The day ended, and our first night at sea began. 
The crew assembled on the forecastle, and spoke with touching 
simplicity of him who was gone; but so familiar were they with 
such events, and so easily can sailors forget their troubles, that the 
hame of the lost officer was seldom heard after the first night. 

At a late hour I strained my eyes in the direction of land. All 


that could be seen was the group of light-houses on Cape Cod, and 
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bidding my country a long, and perhaps a last, farewell, I went to 
my hammock. The next morning nothing was to be seen but the 
broad blue plain below, and the broader, bluer expanse above. That 
day we reached the Gulf Stream, where we felt an agreeable change 
in the temperature of the air and water. Vessels sailing from the 
north in winter are glad to reach this river of the ocean, which 
melts the ice from their sides, and brings them a breath of spring air. 

On we went, with little worthy of notice, until one evening the 
breezes loaded with the fragrance of orange gardens and blooming 
flowers, and a little land-bird flying around our masts, told us of the 
Cape Verde Islands, which were close at hand. 

Land, though the most welcome sight to the homeward bound, is 
an unwelcome neighbor while on the ocean, and we kept away for 
the equator. 

From 4° to 7° north of that line there is a belt, 4° or 5° in width, 
which has a bad name for tempests experienced there. Thunder 
storms, hurricanes, calms, and squalls of all degrees, succeed each 
other, mixed with intervals of the most lovely weather and scenes 
that eye ever beheld. Mild breezes gently move the ship along, 
and fan the cheek of the watching mariner. The constellations of 
the north receding on one hand, while, on the other, those of the 
south beam, for the first time, on the sight, while the moon, silver- 
ing the edge of each tiny ripple, completes a picture, which, in the 
words of the poet, “has less of earth in it than heaven.” 

All at once, a cloud appears in the distance, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, and in a few minutes all is shrouded in almost Egyp- 
tian darkness. The breeze stops, as if it suddenly held its breath 
with fear. The ship rolls uneasily on the water. Vivid sheets of 
lightning cover half the heavens, and threaten to extinguish the eye 
that ventures to look upon them. Peals of thunder roll and rever- 
berate, more awful than imagination can conceive. Then come 
the floods of water, to deluge the forlorn vessel, as if the windows 
of heaven were indeed redpened. 

In an incredibly short space of time the rain ceases, as instanta- 
neously as it commenced. Bright spots appear in the skies, the 
clouds disappear, and everything resumes its former transcendent 
beauty, leaving only the drenched ship and voyager to tell of the 
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elemental strife. Such navigation may have much romance and 
poetry in it, but it certainly has very little comfort. 

After doing penance for a week in this region, our ship entered 
the S. E. trade-wind. This wind extends from 3° to 7° N. to about 
95° S. Here, sailing is delightful. ‘The weather is moderate and 
pleasant. The ship sails steadily six or eight miles an hour, seldom 
more or less. For thousands of miles, scarcely a rope or a sail 
needs alteration. Hundreds of flying-fish dart through the air, and 
shoals of dolphins skim through the water, displaying their rainbow 
colors. ‘Troops of unwieldy porpoises roll on their way, and in the 
distance the shark pursues his prey, and the huge whale spouts 
torrents of water, and leaps from the ocean in his amazing gambols. 

As daylight fades away, the beauties of the skies present them- 
selves to your admiring eyes, rising gradually from the distant 
south, while the Great Bear sullenly retires beneath the northern 
horizon. ‘The fierce Centaur, the celebrated ship Argo, and the 
unwearied index of the south pole, the Magellan Cloud, shine and 
sparkle before you. But more lovely than all these —that constel- 
lation which even the rudest southern savage, and even the pirate, 
worships, and the exile hails with joy—the Southern Cross, lifts 
itself from the horizon, and impresses an image of beauty on the 
mind of the beholder that he can never forget. 

At length the trade-wind is passed, and is succeeded by a stormy 
region, like that along the equator; but “on, still on” we go, until 
the Cape of Good Hope is near. This promontory, like its rival, 
Cape Horn, bears rather an indifferent reputation, on account of the 
severe storms usually experienced there. Our ship, however, en- 
countered nothing more than a very heavy gale, and this was 
blowing directly to the eastward, the course we wished to pursue. 
Accordingly, we bent our toughest sails, rove the stoutest rigging, 
and with all canvass set, squared away before the storm— every 
tope stretching and creaking, every sail ready to burst, and every 
joint groaning and complaining. But our good ship, dashing the 
foam to the right and left, and rolling, like a huge cradle, from side 
'o side, carried us 240 miles a day, and what cared we ? 

Before leaving the higher latitudes, my dear uncle, I will give 
you some account of three species of birds which abound there. 
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The first is a pretty little water-fowl, called the Cape Pigeon, flocks 
of which leave the land and go hundreds of miles out to sea. They 
are often caught by dropping a noose of twine on the water, when 
the little creatures swim for it and entangle themselves in it, and so 
are drawn on board. I think Ican hear my good uncle say, “ There 
is a lesson in that for you, my lad!” 

Next comes the Albatross—an enormous bird, measuring six feet 
between the tips of its wings, and being of a size three or four 
times larger than our Thanksgiving bird. His appearance, while 
flying about our ship, or lying asleep on the water, is truly majestic. 
To complete the description of this rare avis, I will add that he has 
a bill like a pair of tongs, and a voice like a jackass. 

The other bird rejoices in the graceful cognomen of the Booby. 
He is in the habit of alighting on the yards of vessels to take his 
naps. While he is asleep, the sailors often seize him. When 
caught, he arouses, and commences a vigorous defence with bill, 
claws, and wings; but as soon as he finds himself a prisoner, he 
goes to sleep again. It is a pity the booby is not peculiar to the 
south sea, and is not always a feathered biped. 

We next pass the island of Timor, where we narrowly escape 
shipwreck, and pursue a winding and dangerous way, among the 
Spice Islands. 

The scenery here and among the neighboring groups is “ beauti- 
ful exceedingly.” The islands are raised, in slightly rounded 
summits, which are covered with magnificent banyan trees, of vast 
extent, and with a most luxuriant growth of tropical trees and 
shrubs, which grow down to the water’s edge, and even project over 
the hidden shore. All around speaks of perpetual spring. The 
breeze that fills the sails of the passing ship is heavily laden with 
rich perfumes. Little clothing is required by the climate, and less 
exertion is necessary to procure food. 

Surely so delightful a region must be the home of a superior 
race of men, worthy of such a terrestrial paradise! Alas! how 
different is the fact! The inhabitants of these islands are the low- 
est of the human family. It is here manifested that the greatest 
curse that can fall upon a people is an exemption from toil and care. 
The native, feeling no stern necessity to rouse himself, suffers his 
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mind to lie dormant, until it is so dead as hardly to raise him above 
the brute. Even men of stronger minds and sterner habits soon 
become enervated here, and gradually degenerate. A similar effect 
may be always traced in proportion to freedom from the necessity 
for exertion, even in our own land. How happy, then, is rugged, 
virtuous, intelligent New England, although she zs said to produce 
only “granite and ice.” 

You see, dear uncle, I have complied with your request, in writ- 
ing to you just as if you were one of my cronies, and of my own 
age. If I am too free in my style, I hope you will tell me so, and 
your slightest hint shall be attended to by 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Joun Emery. 


Louis Philippe, 


Tue late King of the French, and one of the most remarkable men 


of the world, was born in Paris, on the sixth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-three. 
He was the eldest son of Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans. 

So far as ancestry could avail—and in his case it availed much — 
he was a prince by French descent, and had direct relationship to 
the line of Stuart, or Queen Victoria’s family. While a child he 
was entitled Duke of Valois. At the age of twelve his father suc- 
ceeded to the title of Duke of Orleans, and the boy became the 
Duke of Chartres, taking the place vacated by his father, as he was 
always entitled to do. 

Louis Philippe, at an early age, was put under the instruction and 
government of the Countess de Genlis, a lady eminently qualified, 
by extensive learning, natural genius, and a happy disposition, to 
form the mind and habit of a prince. She taught him to love God 
and his works, and to love man. She not only taught him the 
common branches of polite learning, but to speak with ease the 
ltalian, German, and English languages, the latter of which were 
accomplishments soon called into requisition. 

She had him instructed in gardening, turning, basket-making, 
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carpentry, and weaving —a fine lot of trades for a prince! In ad- 
dition to all this, he was a doctor; he studied botany and medicine 
under the direction of a medical gentleman. 
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It was the intention of the countess to make her charge a good, 
intelligent, and hardy man, or king, if perchance he might be a 
ruler. How she prepared him for hardships and trying emergencies, 
we may learn from one of her remarks, after political influences 
had driven him from France, a mere youth, and almost penniless. 
She says, “ How often, since his misfortunes, have I applauded my- 
self for the education I had given him; for having taught him the 
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principal modern languages ; for having accustomed him to wait on 
himself; to despise all sorts of effeminacy ; to sleep habitually on a 
wooden bed, with no covering but a mat; to expose himself to heat, 
cold, and rain; to accustom himself to fatigue, by daily and violent 
exercise, and by walking ten or fifteen miles with leaden soles to 
his shoes; and, finally, for having given him the taste and habit for 
travelling. He had lost all he had inherited from birth and fortune — 
nothing remained but what he had received from nature and me.” 

At an early age, the Countess de Genlis observed of his general 
character, —“‘ Possessing none of the frivolities of the age, he dis- 
dains the puerilities which occupy the thoughts of so many young 
men of rank, such as fashions, dress, trinkets, follies of all kinds, 
and the desire for novelties. He has no passion for money; he is 
disinterested, despises glare, and is consequently truly noble.” And 
I will add, there are various incidents on record which fully corrob- 
orate this statement, but I have not room for their record here. 

He had been for some years an honorary colonel, when, at the 
age of a little more than seventeen, he assumed the command of 
his regiment. In this command he manifested much prudence and 
kindness. 

In the French revolution of 1793, the father of Louis Philippe 
was beheaded. Previous to the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
Louis Philippe was summoned before the Committee of Public 
Safety. Knowing this to be nearly equivalent to condemnation, he 
immediately fled; was hotly pursued, but escaped into the Belgian 
Netherlands. He wandered for months, a youth among strangers, 
and at last nearly penniless. Sometimes he received kind treat- 
ment, and sometimes very unkind usage. Finally, being under the 
necessity of employment for support, he procured the situation of a 
preceptor, under the assumed name of Chabaud-Latour. Here he 
was very successful. And here for the first time he heard of the 
dreadful fate of his father. Political movements soon made it 
prudent for him again to become a wanderer. And after a few 
months, at the request of his mother, he visited the United States, 
and travelled extensively, in connection with his two younger 
brothers. 

I should be happy to give my readers some account of his wan- 
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derings and hardships here, but shall not have room. Nor shall I 
have room to detail the account of his return to Europe, his fortune 
restored, his marriage and occupation, till, in 1830, in the next revo- 
lution in France, after he had been driven from her, he was made 
king, under the style and title of Lovis Pumirre I., Kine or rue 
FRENCH. 

For the last seventeen years, previous to the late revolution, he 
has been crowned with riches and honor. He had been esteemed 
one of the wisest and best of monarchs; especially had he distin- 
guished himself as the friend and keeper of peace. It has been 
ti.ought, however, by many, that he has not fully sustained his early 
reputation for disinterested benevolence and liberal principles. 

That he was lately obliged to abdicate his crown, and with his 
family to quit his palace and flee his country, my readers are well 
aware. How ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 





The Rattle-Snake. 


Loox out for snakes! They have had a bad reputation among 
men, from the temptation of mother Eve to the present day. 
Whether it was really a serpent, according to our understanding of 
the term, which was the prompter to her transgression, is undeter- 
mined. Many think it was; but whether it was or not, there is an 
enmity between him and man, and when man has the power he 
bruises the serpent’s head. 

I could bring facts to show that the serpent has no friendship for 
man. One of the most glaring instances of his depravity is the 
account I used to read, when a boy, of a serpent which was found 
by a farmer, nearly frozen and almost dead. The farmer took him 
to his house, and warmed him and fed him; and when the serpent 
had become comfortable and animated, the farmer put him in his 
bosom. But the wretch stung his benefactor. 

There are many sizes and descriptions of snakes, from the little 
one in the grasp of the harvest mouse, to the sea serpent, which 
occasionally lies off Nahant, for the gratification of visitors, or per- 
haps more truly for the benefit of the steamboat company. 
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This is a rattle-snake, and a dangerous fellow he is too; danger- 
ous not because he is naturally quarrelsome, but because he bites 
in self-defence, and his bite is fatal. When 
any one approaches him, he tells them as 
well as he can with his rattle to “ Look out 
for snakes ;” if they discover him in sea- 
son, and get out of the way, well; but if 
they come too near, he gives a sudden 
spring and fixes 
his deadly fangs 
upon them. 

People in vi- Y 
cinities where @ CRAs 
these reptiles 
are found have 
to be very care- 
ful not to come 
in contact with them. Miles Hawthorne tells me that in places 
where he has found them numerous, he has procured white ash 
boughs and sticks as a defence against them. He says they dread 
the ash as men do poison, and that he has seen them run over living 
coals of fire, rather than go over ash sticks, when they had been 
encompassed by a circle made one half of each. 


Important Questions and Answers. 


Wuo was the first President of the United States? George 
Washington. 

Who was the last? James K. Polk. 

Who will be the next? Give itup? SodoI. Let us try some- 
thing else. 

What is the great key to the treasures of the English language ? 
Wesster’s Dictionary. 

Right. Webster’s Dictionary unabridged is an invaluable treas- 
ure. It is as large as a common sized quarto Bible, with finer 
print. Its definition of words is very exact, very extensive, and 
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very happily expressed. From this teacher you need not tur 
away in doubt. It contains a key by which you may easily lear 
the pronunciation of words. 

In addition to the usual matter contained in dictionaries, it has 
extensive pronouncing vocabularies of Scripture, Geographical and 
Classical names. I have no hesitation in declaring it the best dic- 
tionary of the English language which I have ever seen. And] 
had almost said, that I have no desire for a better one. 


Doves. 


Tut Dove or Pigeon tribe is divided into numerous families, and 
is distinguished by a great variety of shades and gradations. Their 
form is elegant, their plumage beautiful, and their manners are gen- 
tle and fascinating. They are easily domesticated, and are great 
favorites with man. They are very social beings, and have gen- 
erally been held as emblematic of peace and innocence. It may be 
that the olive branch is made the emblem of peace, because the dove 
brought it to Noah in the ark. 

This is May day. The hkttle folks have all gone after flowers, 
and some very nice ones they have found too. I saw one of the 
queens with her train pass my office, with a crown and sceptre, 
beautifully decked with flowers. But Mistress Farmer is at home. 
Just now she is looking after the feathered tribe. The biddies are 
helping themselves, as fast as they can, while Mr. Chanticleer says, 
“ Give us some more.” You see one little fellow at her feet, look- 
ing up with dove’s eyes, as much as to say, 1 thank you, ma’am. 
And there is little pet upon her shoulder, illustrating some tale of 
confidence and love. 

The pigeon is very swift upon the wing. They were frequently 
trained to be carriers of news, before men became masters of steam 
and electricity. They were trained in this way: — A young one, 
well fledged, would be taken in a basket half a mile or so from 
home, and then let loose. It would go immediately home. Then 
they would carry it a greater distance, till finally they could trust it 
on a journey of one or two hundred miles, 
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Persons wishing to obtain very important news “in advance of 
the mail,” would send one of these pigeons away from home, in 
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charge of a keeper, of course. At the desired time, after having 
kept it in a dark room, and without food, six or eight hours, the 
keeper would affix to it his message, and then let it loose. When 
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first let loose, the pigeon would rise high in the air, making a spiral 
flight of observation. As soon as it gained sight of a known object, 
it would go off in a direct line to the point. It will fly thirty miles 
an hour. One of them once took a message from London to Ant- 
werp, a distance of one hundred and eighty miles, in six hours. 
These pigeons are used to some extent at present, but as I have 
already intimated, the lightning has become a powerful competitor, 
and will probably prove a successful one. It clears the track much 
quicker than the dove, but its path is not so easily kept in order. 


My young readers will take special interest in the following 
touching lines, when they learn that Mr. Adams wrote them the day 
preceding his fatal attack of illness, to accompany his autograph 
signature, which had been requested by a young lady. 


WRITTEN FOR MISS C. Le EDWARDS, OF MASSACHUSETTS, THE DAY 
PRECEDING HIS DEATH. 





John Quincy Adams, 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 





In days of yore, the poet’s pen 
From wing of bird was plundered, 
Perhaps of goose, but, now and then, 
From Jove’s own Eagle sundered. 
But, now, metallic pens disclose 
Alone the poet’s numbers ; 
In iron inspiration glows, 
Or with the minstrel slumbers. 


Fair damsel! could my pen impart, 
In prose or lofty rhyme, 

The pure emotions of my heart, 
To speed the flight of time ; 

What metal from the womb of earth 
Could worth intrinsic bear, 

To stamp with corresponding worth 


The blessings thou shouldst share ? 
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Do not blame others for what you have done 
yourself. hi 





« CHarteEs, how is this—did you turn over the inkstand?” asked 4 I 









his mother. iY 
“No, Henry did it; he ran against the table and upset it.” 1 I 
“Tsay Charles pushed me, and I could not help it,” said Henry. a 
“ Well, he would not give me my pen, and I was trying to get it We 

away from him.” iH ; 
“Tt seems, then, boys, you had a struggle, and, between you both, f 

the inkstand was upset. But I should have been much better Mas 






pleased with you, if you had each confessed your share in the acci- hi 
dent, without blaming the other.” 








“See how John has broke my cart!” says Thomas. 
“ John must have been very naughty; but how did he do it ?” ie 
“ He tripped me up, and made me fall on it, and broke it.” Ae 

“Did John mean to trip you up?” 

Thomas hung down his head. 

“ My boy, why did you not say you stumbled over John, and fell 
on your cart, and broke it? It would have been more honest, and 
honorable too.” 













“ Mary, how did you tear your dress?” inquired her mother. 
“T did not; Jane tore it.” 
“TI did not think Jane was so bad a girl; how did she do it?” 
“She made me tear it, and that is just as bad.” 
“Certainly. How did she make you tear it?” 
‘She made me run against a nail, and it caught, and was torn.” 
“But I do not quite understand how she should make you run 
against a nail.” 
“ She was trying to catch me, and I 
“ And you ran against the nail and tore your dress ; was it not so? 
It was an accident, though I am afraid you are rather careless; and 
because Jane was playing with you at the time, you blame her for 
it. Is that a candid little girl?” 

















I am sorry to say, it is very common for children, when they 
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have caused any trifling accident, to lay the blame on their compan- 
ions, though nothing can be more cowardly and ungenerous. Little 


readers, did you never know any instances like these ? 
CAROLINE Forrester. 





Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 






HE most of my young readers will remem- 
PSAs) ber my remarks in the March number re- 
\ Fie -specting a letter which I received from 
J Loe Coldwater, in the State of Michigan. Here 
dacs is a very interesting letter from Ada, in 
answer to my question. 


Cotpwater, Michigan, April 6, 1848. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: 

I have received the March number of your very 
interesting Magazine. I do not know that I ean 
answer your questions about our village correctly, but I will do the best I can. 

The water here is very pure and cold, though I do not know that it is any 
colder than in many other places in this vicinity. The early settlers seemed 
to be very much attached to the name of Coldwater; hence, we have Cold- 
water Lake, Coldwater River, Coldwater Prairie, Coldwater Township, and 
Coldwater Village. Beside, we have several cold water societies; the Sons 
of ‘Temperance, Daughters of Temperance, and Cadets of Temperance. 
Therefore you see that we are cold water people in more than one sense of 
the word. Our thriving village is situated on a beautiful and fertile prairie, 
about three miles in length, from east to west, and about a mile and a half 
from north to south, at the widest place. About two miles east of the prairie, 
is a beautiful lake of pure spring water, which the Indians called Ke-sin-nah- 
ne-beesh, meaning cold water. The outlet of this lake is a beautiful river, 
called by the same name, which meanders along the southern border of the 
prairie, ‘The Indians called the prairie after the lake and river. 

I may at some other time give you a description of a prairie, as I presume 
many of your readers have never seen one. 

Mary’s enigma in telegraphic characters is indeed a very ‘‘ curious docu- 
ment.’’ I discovered two slight mistakes in it, though I got it out without 
much difficulty ; and the answer is, our much admired book, the Boys’ AND 
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Girts’ Macazine. The answer to the riddle is the letter E. The answer 


to Ada’s enigma is Sir Wititiam WALLACE. 
I am your sincere friend, 
Ava Ametia F. 


[ shall be very glad to have a description of the prairies, and I 
hope my esteemed correspondent will tell us whether there are any 
wild animals in her vicinity, and whether she has ever seen any 
herself. I have no doubt that she could write us a very entertaining 
letter, and in return I will persuade some of my friends upon the 
Cape to give Miss Ada an account of some of the interesting inci- 
dents to be met with upon the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Here is part of a letter from Deerfield. 


DeerrieLp, Mass., April 1, 1848. 
Mr. Forrester, — 

Dear Sin:—As I perceive by your ‘*‘ Chat with Correspondents,’’ that 
many of your subscribers write to you, and as I am one of them, I thought 1 
would also write. I wish you would visit Deerfield, Mr. Forrester; and as 
you have a great deal to say about the Indians, perhaps you might like to see 
the house preserved by them when they destroyed the town in 1704. The 
door still bears the mark of the tomahawk. The house is to be pulled down 
this spring. I here send you Mary’s enigma, which I have translated for the 
benefit of some of your readers who have not persevered in puzzling it out. 
Maria. 


As I have given the answer to Mary’s enigma, I omit the ttransla- 
tion above spoken of. I have seen the old house in Deerfield. It 
is now many years since, but the appearance of the venerable old 
dwelling will remain forever fixed in my memory. Sorry, sorry I 
am to learn that it is to be torn down. The town of Deerfield will 
lose much of its interest to travellers, with that old relic. 

I have received, as usual, a great many answers to the puzzles ix 
our last number, most of them correct. The answer to the first, 
“Cold Water,” to the second, “John Quincy Adams,” and to the third, 
“Magnetic Telegraph.” J. A. B., Jr., thinks the answer to the 
charade is ferwle. I guess candle-stick would be nearer the answer. 

He also thinks there were several errors in the telegraphic enig- 
main the March number. Upon examination, I find that in part 
of the edition one of the types was broken off, which made an 
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error, but most of the numbers were right. The broken type was 
on page 94, at the commencement of the fourth line from the 
bottom. There was no other mistake m the enigma. Besides, 


robin is spelt with only one b. 
Mayflower has sent the only correct answer to the charade by 


S. W. A. in our last number. 
A correspondent has sent me a letter written in short hand, but 


as we have no types for such letters, I am unable to print it. 
Here are a few new puzzles. 


I am composed of ten letters. 
My 5, 2, 7, is a nickname. 
My 1, 6, 7, is of great value. 
My 10, 2, 4, is what children sometimes feel. 
My 8, 9, 1, is to hang clothes on. 
My whole is what every child should have. S. L. P.S. 


2. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 4, 2, 14, 3, 16, 7, is a short poem. 

My 6, 12, 13, 3, 15, is a coin. 

My 11, 9, 8, 12, 1, 5, 14, is an American writer. 

My 10, 16, 13, 7, is used for fuel. 

My 9, 13, 12, 7, 16, 3, is a bird or animal. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, is a preservative of health. 
My whole is a flourishing society, which has been productive of much 

good. ia 2 De 


3. 


IT am composed of nine letters. 
My 9, 3, 2, 2, is an elevation on land. 
My 2, 3, 7, designates a falsehood. 
My 4, 7, 6, is a nickname. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is a girl’s name. 
My 9, 7, 5, 8, signifies warmth. 
My whole is a correspondent of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
DanigL. 
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Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER FOUR. 
THE COMMON GUILLEMOT. 


** Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild 
And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 
Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning, 
Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 
Some sought their food among the finny shoals, 
Swift darting from the clouds, emerging soon 
With slender captives glittering in their beaks ; 
These in recesses of steep crags constructed 
Their eyries inaccessible, and trained 
Their hardy broods to forage in all weathers.” 


So speaks an eminent poet of England of the sea-birds which fre- 
guent those bleak and rocky shores. Of all the feathered tribes 
which I have ever seen, none awaken a livelier feeling of interest 
and sympathy in my mind than the sea-fowls. ‘To my bright-eyed 
country readers, who have never visited the rocky coasts which 
skirt the great ocean, and who are cheered each day with the com- 
pany and music of such birds as generally live in the woods, this 
remark of mine may appear somewhat strange; but my numerous 
readers upon the Cape and elsewhere, who are accustomed to the 
dashing of the waves upon the rocks, the roaring of the winds, the 
cries of the kittiwake, the auk, the puffin, the gull, and other birds 
familiar to them, will not be at a loss to appreciate the wildness and 
grandeur of the scene. Still I have no doubt that it is generally 
true that the sublimest scenes grow uninteresting to many people 
when they become common; and it may be that, were the sea-fow! 
to be as constantly before us as are the common birds of the country, 
their habits and appearance might become irksome to us. The far- 
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mer’s boy, to whom the scene has become common, sees no beauty in 
a flock of young ducks, but kicks them out of his way with his feet 
as he passes along, while to many people who rarely see such fowls 
the scene possesses considerable interest. Iam glad to say, how- 
ever, that there is a class, and that class is rapidly increasing, who 
have learned to see beauty and take interest in, comparatively 
speaking, trifling scenes and occurrences. The busy bee gets honey 
from the most worthless flower. Why, then, may we not get instruc- 
tion and pleasure from every day’s experience of our lives? But | 
have wandered from my subject. 

I have had prepared for the present number a very fine engraving 
of the common GuitLemMot. See how gracefully he flies over the 
rolling waves! and what a plump, hearty fellow he is too! The 
cuillemot is found in great numbers upon the American coasts of 
Labrador, and about the mouth of the river St. Lawrence and neigh- 
boring islands. They build their nests upon the steep and craggy 
cliffs of the coasts, or in rocky islands, and, at the proper season, 
they assemble in thousands and tens of thousands, and at times 
blacken the sea. They select ledges of rocks separate from the 
culls and razor-bills, which nestle upon the same precipice, and a 
whole colony of guillemots may be seen ranged in rows, without a 
single bird of another kind among them. Any intrusion, or the re- 
port of a gun fired, causes them to stream down in thousands to 
the water, their lengthened form, and continued multitudinous 
flight, giving them the appearance of a line. Some will remain, 
however, the more anxious for their young, and repeated shots may 
be fired without effect at birds which merely look over the ledge or 
creep back out of harm’s way. After hatching the broods, they 
scatter over the ocean, and form the small parties which are at other 
times seen at sea. They visit firths, and seem to float in and out 
with the tides, a few approaching near the shore. In the open sea 
they may easily be approached within gunshot with a boat; though 
they dive at the flash, and seldom take wing. Some birds seem to 
lose their shyness altogether, and come up into harbors without fear. 
As a general thing, however, it is difficult to find them im the 
vicinity of civilization. 

The guillemot is found in immense numbers around the shores 
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of Scotland, the Faroe Islands, Shetland Islands, and upon the 
coasts of Norway, those rocky, precipitous borders being capital 
haunts for this bird. The eggs of the bird are excellent food, and 
are often carried away from their little colonies in thousands by 
hunters. 

I have recently seen it stated that the guillemot is incapable of 
flying over the land, and that the instant the birds arrive over it they 
fall powerless to the earth. This is purely a fiction. It is true that 
the habits of the guillemot rarely call it out of its path upon the blue 
ocean; and it may be that the fear of being killed by the hunter 
adds a still greater reason why they should shun the land, though 
there is no doubt that they are abundantly able to fly over land or 
water. It would certainly be very strange and unaccountable if 
they could not, for they are formed, and fly and live, very much like 
the common “wild duck, of which we very often see flocks flying over 
our heads. We may safely conclude that the story is a “sailor’s 


yarn !” 


Letters from China. Number II. 


My Dear Uncte:— As we were passing New Guinea, several 
anoes, filled with the natives, came off to exchange their shells, 
birds, &c., for knives. The whole amount of the English vocabu- 
lary of these people consists of the single word “ knife,” which they 
‘ontinued to vociferate in every tone and with every gesture, as 
they floated alongside the ship, exhibiting their commodities, until, 
after a little traffic, in which we disposed of all our broken and rusty 
knives, we drove them away. 

These men were small of stature, of a black color, and without 
clothing, except a piece of bark cloth around their waists. Their 
hair was stiff, and stood out from their heads like the bristles of a 
clothes-brush, and their teeth were colored deep red, from the use 
of the betel-nut. 


It required a pretty strong exertion of the mind to realize that 
these men were indeed human beings like ourselves, children of a 
common Father, heirs of the same inheritance, and equal partakers 
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of the common lot. From New Guinea our course was round 
Luzon to Manilla. 

One night when the darkness might have outrivalled the shades 
of fabled Hades, and the rain poured down so densely that it was 
doubtful where the dividing line could be drawn between air and 
water, your nephew, with several others, was directed to look out 
ahead for certain islands supposed to be near by. After straining 
his eyes in a vain attempt to see a few inches before him, he laid 
down on his face and closed them a moment, to relieve the pain 
which the effort had occasioned. 

Soon, however, through the darkness appeared the dim white line 
of the breakers and rocks, hardly a ship’s length ahead. The dis- 
covery was made too late, for no human power could turn the ship 
aside in season to avoid the danger. Forward she dashed through 
the foam right on to the fatal rocks. As the crashing fimbers broke 
up — be not alarmed, dear uncle — he awoke from his dream. But 
though the shipwreck was the work of imagination, the waking 
came from a different cause: our vigilant commander, in his per- 
ambulations, espying the slumberer with his face turned towards 
the Nadir, arrested the wreck of the “ phantom ship,” with “ Here! 
you sleepy fellow! Go up to the mast-head !” 

Behold the luckless wight crawling, caterpillar-like, up slippery 
ropes and shrouds. As he creeps up, the water rushes down like a 
cataract, and the darkness seems a material barrier before him. But 
soon, high mounted on the royal yard, a hundred and fifty feet 
above his companions, with the furious storm above, below, and all 
around him, he finds an admirable place for reflection, but a poor 
one for sleep, as the least inadvertence of posture would send him 
on a flight surpassing that of the famous Sam Patch, of diving 
memory. .If any delicately nurtured lad, who longs for a “life on 
the ocean wave,” could have spent that night at the mast-head, ! 
think it would have cured him. 

Leaving matters of discipline, we will follow the course of the 
good ship to Manilla, the capital of the Spanish East Indies. The 
blessings of civilization introduced here by the Spaniards are very 
similar to those they bestowed on the inhabitants of Peru and 
Mexico. Every species of cruelty and oppression is practised. 
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While preaching the doctrine of peace and love, they plunder and 
murder the defenceless natives. While professing to draw their 
lessons from the Holy Word, which says, “The truth shall make 
you free,” they reduce him to slavery and chains. Their throne is 
built on human hearts, and their fields fertilized with human blood. 

The Dutch have pursued a similar course in their colonies. One 
example may be given, which is only one of many. Wishing to 
secure a monopoly of the spice trade to their island of Ambogna, 
they barbarously compelled the people of all the other islands about 
them to destroy their spice groves, and lay waste their smiling 
fields. ‘Thus, in every instance where anything has conflicted with 
the plans of either of these nations, they have removed it at any 
expense of blood, or any sacrifice of justice. No wonder these un- 
learned people hate the name of Christian, and take every opportu- 
nity to avenge themselves on the hated race of their oppressors, 
sacrificing alike the soldier in arms, the peaceful missionary, and 
the shipwrecked mariner. 

Much has been said, with truth, about the tyranny of England 
over her eastern possessions ; but her reign is much kindlier and her 
influence more noble than that of the nations just mentioned. 

From the parched and arid plains of Manilla, our course was 
shaped for Macao. In Manilla, the calendar is one day behind ours, 
Saturday there, being Sunday in all the neighboring places. After 
a day of excessive fatigue, we sailed from there on Saturday night, 
and the next morning were at sea, where it was Monday. Thus 
we had lost one Sabbath for that week; but as a day of rest was 
absolutely necessary, we agreed upon a scrupulous observance of 
Monday. 

The following Sunday, dim blue hills in the horizon, and uncouth 
vessels navigated by fantastic and strange-looking fishermen, told us 
that the Celestial Empire was close at hand. The next day we en- 
tered Macao. This city is beautifully situated, with the water in 
front, and high hills on all other sides. From the water a wall runs 
along the summits of the hills round to the water on the other side, 
enclosing the town, and giving it an appearance of safety. On the 
hills are magnificent forts, churches, arsenals and convents, strangely 
grouped together. In the last century the Chinese made a grant of 
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this city to Portugal, but ever since, they have been narrowing 
down the privileges of the foreigners. ; 
The China seas are very dangerous, on account of the typhoons, 
which prevail there during the north-east monsoon. These terrib|; 
tempests at one moment drive the ship with great violence, with thc 
sea rising in mountain waves over the taffrail, and the next moment, 
shifting suddenly ahead, and taking everything aback, they force her 
with equal violence in an opposite direction. Very few vessels 
have been able to outlive these storms. Even the large Chines 
junks, when caught out in one of these hurricanes, frequently 
founder, or become wrecks. Ido not speak of the typhoons from 
experience, for we sailed up those seas in August. The most bland 
and gentle breezes prevailed, and our ship, like a huge black-bodied 
bird with white wings extended, might be seen cleaving her way 
through the blue waters, with a steady motion which was almost 
imperceptible. The most delicious repose reigned around. 
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ference between it and the swallows of our own country, but we 
soon observed many more of the same kind, and learned that we 
were passing the island of Palo Sapata, where the Chinese procure 
the swallows’ nests which are so much esteemed for soups. As we 
approached the land, we were welcomed by swarms of dragon-flies, 
which played up and down about the stern, and exhibited their splen- 
did colors in the sunshine. 

After ten days’ sail from the Straits, the Ladrone Islands were 
discovered ahead, directly in the mouth of the Canton river. The 
Portuguese named these islands Ladrones, which means robber or 
pirate, on account of their being infested by gangs of pirates, most 
of whom they destroyed or expelled. Here we took on board one 
of the outside pilots, as they are called. It is their office to take 
charge of the vessel till it enters the river. Our captain employed 
one of the Chinese fast boats, as they are called, to go to Macao to 
land despatches and bring off the inside pilot. I went in her. 

On descending to the cabin, I observed a light burning in a little 
cup-board, which was very much ornamented with tinsel and artifi- 
cial flowers. Seated in the back part of this place, I observed a 
little waxen image, dressed in silks and ornamented with gilding. 
This was the guardian saint of the boat, to which the sailors, twice 
a day, offered sweet-meats, fruits, and little cups of tea. After 
waiting a reasonable time to see if she accepts the offering, the boat- 
men help the saint by swallowing the dainties themselves. On 
inquiry, I was told that this place was the gosh-house, or church, 
which is never omitted in a Chinese boat of any kind. 

Before the anchor was let down, the oddest-looking little craft 
came along-side to carry us ashore, looking more like a tub than a 
boat. It was not more than eight feet long, and nearly as wide, with 
sides perfectly perpendicular. These things are called egg-boats, 
with good reason, for they have a matting cover, which gives them 
the appearance of huge yellowish eggs. They are kept very clean, 
and managed by girls. The one which came for us had two in it. 
They carry but one person at a time. As I stepped in they placed 
a stool for me under the house, and then placing themselves in the 
two ends of the egg, they began sculling it stoutly. 

These were the first Chinese women I had seen, and I looked at 
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this city to Portugal, but ever since, they have been narrowing 
down the privileges of the foreigners. | 
The China seas are very dangerous, on account of the typhoons, 
which prevail there during the north-east monsoon. These terrib), 
tempests at one moment drive the ship with great violence, with th 
sea rising in mountain waves over the taffrail, and the next moment, 
shifting suddenly ahead, and taking everything aback, they force he: 
with equal violence in an opposite direction. Very few vessels 
have been able to outlive these storms. Even the large Chine; 
junks, when caught out in one of these hurricanes, frequent]; 
founder, or become wrecks. Ido not speak of the typhoons from 
experience, for we sailed up those seas in August. The most bland 
and gentle breezes prevailed, and our ship, like a huge black-bodied 
bird with white wings extended, might be seen cleaving her way 
through the blue waters, with a steady motion which was almost 
imperceptible. The most delicious repose reigned around. 
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ference between it and the swallows of our own country, but we 
soon observed many more of the same kind, and learned that we 
were passing the island of Palo Sapata, where the Chinese procure 
the swallows’ nests which are so much esteemed for soups. As we 
approached the land, we were welcomed by swarms of dragon-flies, 
which played up and down about the stern, and exhibited their splen- 
did colors in the sunshine. 

After ten days’ sail from the Straits, the Ladrone Islands were 
discovered ahead, directly in the mouth of the Canton river. The 
Portuguese named these islands Ladrones, which means robber or 
pirate, on account of their being infested by gangs of pirates, most 
of whom they destroyed or expelled. Here we took on board one 
of the outside pilots, as they are called. It is their office to take 
charge of the vessel till it enters the river. Our captain employed 
one of the Chinese fast boats, as they are called, to go to Macao to 
land despatches and bring off the inside pilot. I went in her. 

On descending to the cabin, I observed a light burning in a little 
cup-board, which was very much ornamented with tinsel and artifi- 
cial flowers. Seated in the back part of this place, I observed a 
little waxen image, dressed in silks and ornamented with gilding. 
This was the guardian saint of the boat, to which the sailors, twice 
a day, offered sweet-meats, fruits, and little cups of tea. After 
waiting a reasonable time to see if she accepts the offering, the boat- 
men help the saint by swallowing the dainties themselves. On 
inquiry, I was told that this place was the gosh-house, or church, 
which is never omitted in a Chinese boat of any kind. 

Before the anchor was let down, the oddest-looking little craft 
came along-side to carry us ashore, looking more like a tub than a 
boat. It was not more than eight feet long, and nearly as wide, with 
sides perfectly perpendicular. These things are called egg-boats, 
with good reason, for they have a matting cover, which gives them 
the appearance of huge yellowish eggs. They are kept very clean, 
and managed by girls. The one which came for us had two in it. 
They carry but one person at a time. As I stepped in they placed 
a stool for me under the house, and then placing themselves in the 
two ends of the egg, they began sculling it stoutly. 

These were the first Chinese women I had seen, and I looked at 
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them with curiosity. Their dress was made of blue nankeen, very 







much like that of the men, except that they had a piece turned over 
the head from behind, to serve for a hood. Their hair was not 
shaved off, but divided and braided down the back. A scarlet cord 
was braided with the hair, and one of the girls wore artificial flowers 
on her head. They were good-natured looking girls, and smiled 
frequently, showing very white and even teeth. 

While waiting at Macao for the inside pilot, I amused myself by 
walking about the streets; but did not find much either pleasing or 
interesting, and after sunset was returning to the shore, when, just 
as I turned the corner of the harbor, 1 perceived a number of Chi- 
nese, male and female, old and young, sitting facing the sea, with 
their legs hanging over the rocks. I thought at first they were fish- 
ing, but on coming closer, I found they were only enjoying the cool 
breezes from the water. As I passed along behind them, they, one 
by one, turned their heads to see who was coming; and when they 
saw a young Fau-qui (or barbarian) so near them, they jumped up 
as I passed, and made off as quick as possible. Those who could not 
escape without passing me, held down their heads and shuddered 
visibly, either from aversion or fear. Very soon not a Chinese was 
to be seen, excepting an old man, who continued to sit still, with his 


face to the water. 


“This one Chinaman,” said I to myself, “ has 


some common sense; he is not governed by foolish prejudices. | 


will speak to him.” 


So I began to repeat all the Chinese words | 


had learned ; but he took no notice of me, so I gently touched him 
on the arm with the end of my stick. He turned his head over 
his shoulder; but when he saw me, he exhibited every mark of 


disgust and horror. 


He scrambled up and hobbled away as fast as 


his aged limbs would carry him. This venerable philosopher, alas! 


was deaf. 


Our inside pilot took us as far as Whampva, which is the anchor- 
age. No ijarge vessels can go up the river, but are moored at this 
place, and the rest of the voyage is made in Chinese boats. Ships 
of the largest size cannot go so far up as Whampoa, on account of 
two bars which cross the river above the Bogue forts, which are on 


each side of the river’s mouth, and completely command the passage, 
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The English captured these forts four times, but they are now in 
the hands of the Chinese. 

Farewell, dear uncle. 1 fear my letter will be tedious; but I see 
and hear so much that is new to me, that I do not know where to 
stop when I begin to write. I even forget, while writing, that you 
know all these things better than I do, and sometimes smile to myself 
when I recollect that I am sitting here so gravely, and writing in the 
style of a teacher to such a person as you are; but I know my good 
Uncle Mark will forgive all, knowing that nothing disrespectful 
toward him can be intended by his 

Affectionate nephew, 
Joun Emery. 


Magnetism. 


My youne FRienps : 

When Signor Blitz displayed his magical wonders here a few 
years ago, a great many clever people would say, at the end of 
every performance, when perhaps he had cracked hens’ eggs and 
let out singing canaries, or borrowed a handkerchief of a clown, 
which, on opening, apparently enveloped a four-cent baker’s roll and 
a string of onions, —‘‘ Well, I don’t see how it’s done!” 

The agency by which these mysteries were wrought could not be 
discovered, and that constituted the marvel. 

So in magnetism. We witness results, we assign causes. We 
can dono more. No eye has yet seen the electric current on the 
telegraph wires, or the lightning current in the thunder-cloud. We 
see a flash which the latter occasions, but it is the combustion of the 
air, instantly and powerfully compressed by the passage through it 
of what we call lightning. 

Now I have before me a magnetic needle on its stand. I notice 
one thing about it, of which I have told you nothing yet. 

It is this. The north pole is nearer the table than the south. 
Who knows why? Who sees “ how it is done ?” 

Several years ago a jeweller made some needles, similar to the 
one shown in the cut in our January number. He filed them with 
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great care, that they might all exactly balance. What was his as. 
tonishment at witnessing, as soon as they vere “ charged” and had 
directive properties, the north poles all the heaviest ! 

This “ dip,” as it is called, varies in different latitudes. If we go 
north, the north pole gradually sinks. At the equator the needle 
stands horizontally. 

South of the equator the south pole becomes the heaviest, and 
continues to sink, as the north pole does in corresponding north lat. 
itudes. But here is a picture which tells the story at once. 


















The point of the arrow represents the north pole, and the feather 
the south. At the equator the needle appears horizontal. Near 
the poles almost vertical. 

Compass needles intended for different latitudes have a small 
sliding weight attached, to preserve the equilibrium. 

North of the equator the south magnetic pole of the earth is 
nearer the north pole of the needle than the north magnetic pole of 
the earth to the south pole of the needle. The needle dips towards 
the stronger point. B. 
















Look at those Gardens. 





In the spring they appeared very much alike. They had fine, 
rich soil, and needed only the diligent attention of the skilful gar- 
dener to make them fruitful, beautiful and useful. Now, how difler- 
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ently they appear! Mr. Early sowed his seed in good time; the 
tender shoots were watched with great care; the weeds were kept 
down; in a word, everything was done to give nature a fair chance. 
And the laborer has his reward. The eye is gratified by beauty ; 
its nearest neighbor by fragrance, and the palate by tasting the more 
substantial realities of life. 

Neighbor Slack sowed, but he was late; he let the weeds get 
such a start, that he would well-nigh destroy every useful thing by 
extracting them. Poke about among the weeds, and you will find 
some wee roses and flowers, and even vegetables, struggling for the 
breath of life. But his garden, on the whole, is a strange sight, 
and will turn out a very unprofitable affair. 

Mr. Careless was to do his work next week, and then the next, 
and the next, and so on, till it was entirely too late. The weeds 
are getting very tall, and they will probably go to seed there. Seek 
not for anything pleasant to any of the senses there. Disappoint- 
ment only would await you. 

The minds of my young readers are like gardens; if proper seed 
is sown, and carefully cultivated, they will be filled with the plants 
of usefulness, and adorned with beauty; but if left uncultivated and 
uncared for, they will be filled with useless weeds and briars, and be 
the home of mean reptiles. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Tue days in Shetland, in summer, are nineteen hours long! The 
sun sinks but a little way below the horizon, and a lengthened twi- 
light leaves but a short time of actual darkness for sleep. 

The breezes from the sea, with which the island is surrounded, 
diminish the heat of the sun. It is, however, sufficient to ripen rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and various kitchen vegetables. 

The inhabitants, generally, do not bestow that attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits which they probably otherwise would, were they 
less interested in fishing and bird-catching. 
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It was the first of June in Shetland. The green grass had cov- 
ered the moors and commons, on which scores of sheep and ponies 
were quietly feeding. Each man’s cattle were marked, and turned 
out “to shift for themselves.” Such is the custom there. 

Trees, in this country, may be said to be almost unknown. Con- 
sequently the houses of the poorer classes—and they are there, as 
here —are obliged to be built with little or no timber. 

It was near the close of a day of labor, although the sun was yet 
high in the heavens, that Maurice and his father—for he ever called 
him thus—bent their steps, laden with garden tools, to their humble 
home. 

“ What say you, brave boy,” said Robert, after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘‘ to being one of a party after some of those feathers we see 
yonder? I think we deserve a little sport, for our many days’ indus- 
try in our garden.” 

“Will you let me go down, sift,” answered Maurice, eagerly, 
“and try my luck among the birds? Surely, if our rope will hold 
up neighbor Ross’ fat son, it will me.” 

“ Maurice, I don’t know about risking you off the Hang-cliff; not 
that there is any risk, either—but still, accidents have happened, 
and may again. I cannot forget the charge with which I received 
you. If you have friends whom you can love more than Mary and 
me, I wish to preserve you for them.” 

“Dear father, I shall obey your wishes as though they were 
commands. I feel the lasting gratitude I owe to you. I know no 
other home—I deserve no better or happier one; and although | 
have yearnings, at times, which I cannot keep down, for my own 
kindred, still I believe you and Mary are nearer and dearer to me 
than any other earthly friends. I desire to live, if for no other 
reason, that I may try to repay you for your kindness.” 

“Maurice, I have been a thousand times paid for the little God 
has enabled me to do for you. To see you growing up respected 
and useful, gladdens and strengthens my heart.” 

Our friends had by this time arrived at the cottage. It was 
built of stone, and plastered. Its well-thatched roof and internal 
accommodations spoke of the comfort and contentment which its 
inmates enjoyed. 
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They found their neighbor Ross and his two sons just come in to 
propose a jaunt in the boat on the morrow. Said Ross, “We have 
lived on smoked mutton and dried fish so long, that I reckon a few 
fat sea-fowl would relish pretty well. What say, neighbor Wilkins, 
shall we make up a crew for the ‘Old Sally,’ and see what a freight 
we can pick up for her?” 

Robert and Maurice agreed to go, and James Ross promised to 
see that John Curran and his son, who owned the boat with them, 
had notice soon of the expedition. 

Robert Wilkins got out his bird-rope, which was a hundred yards 
long, made of green cow-skin, and rubbed it well over with seal oil. 
Mary prepared a basket of provisions for the next day dinner, and 
all retired to get refreshed by sleep for the first real “ wild-goose- 
chase of the season.” 

Few who read this story have not seen, in spring, high up above 
them, flocks of wild geese. The regularity and order of their 
flight, the wild cry or cackling continually kept up, the unvarying 
point to which they steer annually, spring and autumn, render 
them objects of interest. We watch them, with straining eyes, until 
they disappear in the distant clouds, and turn to wonder at that in- 
stinct which teaches them to seek a sunnier clime at the approach 
of winter, and again in spring to migrate to their old haunts in far 
northern climes. 

Throughout the whole temperate zone, the flight of the wild 
geese is hailed as the harbinger, alternately, of winter and spring. 
We can hardly form an idea of the countless numbers that gather on 
the most inaccessible shores to spend the summer. When flying 
together, at times, they appear like a huge dark cloud circling 
around their places of resort. 

The “ Old Sally,” as the veteran boat was called, which the 
same company that now were about to put to sea in her owned to- 
gether, and had spent many a successful day in, proved to be “ sea- 
worthy,” and was soon launched upon the blue water, which was 
unusually tranquil the next morning. Her large sail was set, but 
the young men, impatient at the progress they were making, had 
not gone far before the oars were out, and their little craft speeding 
on towards the spot for their day’s operations. 
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Across the sound from where Maurice lived, the island of Bressay 
is situated. Further out to sea rose up higher the projecting pin- 
nacle called, from its shape, the Hang-cliff. This was a favorite 
resort for sea-fowl. 

To the north of Bressay is an island called The Noss. Separated 
from it by a narrow sound is a remarkable point, with perpendicular 
sides, accessible in a very singular way. Several years since, the 
tenant occupying the land nearest to the Holm, as it is called, 
offered a daring cragsman a cow if he would climb to the top of the 
Holm, and fasten a rope to a strong stake there. 

After exposing himself to the most imminent danger, the man 
arrived safely at the top, did his work, and commenced his descent. 
But, alas! when but part way down, his foot slipped, and he was 
launched into eternity ! 

Subsequently two strong cables have been secured to the top of 
the Holm, and a cradle furnished with large rings which slide 
freely on the ropes. Owing to the descent, a man will slide over to 
the Holm without any effort being made. He gets back by means 
of a rope fastened to the main land. 

The tenant has found pasturage on the Holm for a few sheep, 
which are carried over in the cradle, one at a time. 

‘The water is so still, suppose we go under the cradle?” said 
Ross, who sat at the helm. 

“Q, do, father!” said his youngest son, Alfred, who was a great 
lover of sport. ‘Perhaps we shall see somebody rocking in the 
cradle, as we go-under! I think it is about time for those boys to 
get their sheep over to the Holm, and I would give my hat full of 
eggs to see them go b-a-a-ing across.” 

In a few moments the boat rounded a point, and entered the 
narrow channel. All eyes were directed above. The ropes could 
be seen a hundred yards over their heads. Presently they were 
observed to tremble; and a moment after the cradle came into sight, 
looking about as large as a crow’s nest. 

“That’s Sam Gregg,” exclaimed Alfred, waving his cap. “1 
say, Sam, S-a-m, you look rather sm-a-di this morning !” 

‘And you look like a ow fellow, Alf,” rejoined Sam, waving his 
own hat as he slid along. Thoughtless he! The poor sheep, 
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frightened by his shout and gestures, and half released by his up- 
lifted hand, gave a desperate spring, and having no fleece on, slipped 
from his grasp, and leaping out of the shallow carriage, was precip- 
itated below. 

The company in the boat saw the poor animal coming directly 
down upon them. It was impossible to row out of danger, and all 
involuntarily held up their oars to afford some protection, should it 
fall upon them. Alfred retained his presence of mind enough to cry 
out so that poor Sam could hear, “ A fall of mutton!” 

He had not closed his mouth from shouting the last word, before 
the poor sheep struck the water, six feet from him, sending up such 
a quantity of brine that his mouth was half filled. 


The French Revolution. 


Tue night was dark, and not one star 
Gave forth a ray of light, 

When through the streets of Paris gleamed 
French spears and bayonets bright. 

The king-schoolmaster ‘s gone too far; 
The ‘* banquets of reform,”’ 

Which Louis Philippe’s power suppressed, 
Have only served to form, 

And sow and plant deep in the hearts 
Of each Parisian true, 

That sentiment whose consequence 
Each despot fears to view. 

A band of men, that in their hearts 
Have sworn they will be free, 

Who mean that all shall share and feel 
The bond of liberty, 

Pass by, — they chant the ‘‘ Girondins.” 
Revenge, ’tis true, may be 

Their ruling passion ; but their boast, 
‘** Mourir pour la patrie.’’ 

They seem unsettled — knowing not 
Which way their steps to guide ; 

Decision quickly will be made, 
And then—ah! woe betide 
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Him who has tried to govern those 
Whose government should be 
The only one o’er all the earth, — 

The sway of liberty. 
An humble car of death appears — 
At once the hearts of all 
Are filled with thoughts of vengeance ; 
And banished past recall 
Is every thought of pity ; 
The lily flag serves not 
To stop the indignant fury ; 
The tangled Gordian knot 
Of throned oppression must be cut, — 
To loose it were in vain. 
The dotard monarch’s star has set ; 
The weak and feeble reign 
Of Louis Philippe ’s ended! 
America may hail 
Enfranchised France — her sister now — 
No more the French bewail 
The ‘‘ monster engine’s ’’ power suppressed ; 
No longer shall a foe 
Invade its right ; —‘* Vive la belle France! ”’ 
Forever be she so. . A. W. T. 


Jerusalem. 


WE propose to take our young readers with us in an imaginary 
journey through a portion of ancient time ; and we hope that all who 
may join us will find it a pleasant excursion. As it is good to have 
one thing mainly in view, instead of leaving the mind to be drawn 
off by each passing object, and thus distracted in confusion, we will 
select Jerusalem as the point of our special notice. But first, we 
will take our station at a little distance from it, and commence our 
journey from a period at least three thousand seven hundred years 
ago. 
Mark that venerable man, with mild looks and dignified mien. Do 
you not know him? It is the patriarch, Abraham. And that 
younger man, bustling among his herdmen in conscious self-impor-: 
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tance, is his nephew, Lot. Listen to the wisdom of the patriarch’s 
words : — “* Let there be no strife; choose the best of the land, and 
leave me the remainder, to be enjoyed with quietness.” Now see 
Lot ascend the neighboring hill-top, and view the surrounding land- 
scape. Sodom’s green vale attracts his eye, and he leaves his good 
old uncle. Soon we see a battle among nine of the petty chiefs in 
that neighborhood, and Lot, with his property, is taken captive. 
But his uncle, taking the place of a father to him, rescues him.from 
bondage and regains his property. 

As Abraham returns from this expedition, a new character bursts 
upon our view, greater than the faithful patriarch himself. It is the 
king of Salem, and his name is Melchisedek. In those remote 
times he reigned in the spot which we have begun to notice. It 
was called by a name which signifies “peace,” and its king was a 
priest of the Most High God. 

A few years afterwards, when Abraham’s beloved son was just 
ripening into manhood, he was guided by Heaven to Mount Moriah. 
to yield freely back to God the precious gift He gave. Here, when 
the fond father’s obedience had been fully tried, a voice from on 


high commanded him to stay his hand, and Moriah was thenceforth 


a consecrated spot. 

Many years afterwards, when Israel subdued the guilty people 
whose sins had defiled the fair land of Canaan, the Jebusites were 
found on Mount Zion so firmly fortified that they could defy the 
hosts of Joshua. And even when David, many centuries afterwards, 
attempted to dislodge them, they contemptuously manned _ their 
walls with blind men and cripples, showing their confidence that no 
power could take them. 

But their scornful defiance stimulated the servants of David to 
such persevering effort, that they gained the victory, and Zion be- 
came the dwelling-place of David. There he deposited the ark of 
the Lord, and it was thence called “the Holy Hill,” of which he said 
in the psalms, “ Whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, 
unto the testimony of Israel.” 

Moriah was honored as the place for the temple, but its original 
glory did not long remain; and after four hundred and fifteen years, 
it was destroyea by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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After the seventy years’ captivity, it was rebuilt by Zerubabbel, 
larger than before, but less magnificent. About one hundred and 
sixty-three years before Christ, it was profaned and mutilated by 
that vile Syrian king, Antiochus. When Herod the Great arose, 
he resolved to restore the temple to its ancient splendor, and for 
nine years he employed eighty thousand workmen, and spared no 
expense that he might make it equal, in magnitude and beauty, to 
anything among mankind. 

Little did he know for what heavenly guest he was thus preparing 
a place of reception. Here the infant Jesus was presented by his 
parents; here, at the age of twelve, he astonished the venerable 
doctors by his wise replies; and here, in manhood, he taught the 
people at their great festivals. But the people whom he blessed by 
his presence were instigated to a mad thirst for his blood. And 
when Pilate tried to dissuade them from their purpose, they cried 
out, “ His blood be on us and on our children!” 

Fearfully was this imprecation fulfilled upon them. Only thirty- 
eight years afterwards, Jerusalem was encompassed with armies, 
and more than a million of people perished at its fall. 

From that hour, no mortal eye has seen the Jerusalem of the 
Scriptures, yet myriads of pilgrims and other travellers have gone, 
since the days of Constantine, to see its fallen ruins; and, in later 
times, to see the city of the Turks erected upon them. 

More than twenty years ago, a youth of Dublin, feeling an enthu- 
siastic interest in the city hallowed by the teachings and sufferings 
of our Redeemer, commenced a small model of it, according to the 
best information he could gain from the Bible, Josephus and eastern 
travellers. When finished, it was so much admired by good judges, 
that he was urged to make a larger one for public exhibition. He 
therefore visited the spot, and reéxamined his authorities, gleaning 
information from every accessible source. 

One object of great interest in ancient Jerusalem was Solomon's 
Temple. It is hard to give a correct idea of this wonderful struc- 
ture, but we will try. Imagine to yourselves, a small irregular hill, 
between two deep valleys scarcely forty rods apart. The hill was 
probably that on which Abraham went to offer Isaac. The valley 
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east of it was that in which the brook Kedron flowed. That-at the 
west, separated Moriah from Zion. 


Solomon dug down the top and built up the sides of Moriah, till 


he had an area of ten acres, nearly level. On this the temple 
stood. The great outer wall formed a square forty rods on each 
side, which made a walk of just half a mile, if you should start 
from one corner and walk all round till you came to the place from 
which you started. 

Near the centre of this place stood the sacred temple itself, though 
the name is often given to the whole enclosure of the outer wall. 
As to the temple proper, its glory was not in its size, for many other 
buildings have been larger. It was but one hundred and fifty feet 
in length, and one hundred and five in breadth. The main gran- 
deur consisted in its ornaments, its curious workmanship, and its 
costly materials, but above all, in the Shechinah, or manifestion of 
God’s presence. Into this temple the common people did not enter. 
It contained the holy place, into which the priests entered to burn 
incense, and the “ Holy of Holies,” which none but the high priest 


could enter, and he only once a year. 
Outside of this temple was the great altar, and a little distance 
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outside of it, a low wall, enclosing the court of the priests. To that 
wall the people might come with their sacrifices, but no further. 

A considerable distance outside of this was a large square of 
buildings, perhaps two thirds as high as the temple itself, supported 
on their inner side by pillars, so that the people could stand on their 
lower floor, which was on a level with the space or court outside of 
the altar wall. All this was the court of the Israelites, together 
with a small portion of the space outside of the square range of 
buildings, in the upper chambers of which the sacred garments, ves- 
sels, and treasures of the temple, were deposited. 

But a large portion of the space next to the outer wall was, in the 
time of our Saviour, called the court of the Gentiles. It was sepa- 
rated from the court of the Israelites by a very low wall, with small 
pillars, on which were inscriptions forbidding the heathen to go any 
nearer the sacred place. 

But concerning the outer wall, which Josephus also calls a tem- 
ple, he says Solomon “ made it a very wonderful one, indeed, and 


such as exceeds all description in words; nay, if I may so say, is : 
hardly believed upon sight.” ‘ He encompassed this also with a E 
building of a double row of cloisters, which stood on high pillars of f 
native stone, while the roofs were of cedar, and were polished in a . 
manner proper for such high roofs; but he made all the doors of P 
this temple of silver.” 
This outer wall was built up with very large white stones, so art- ™ 
fully joined as to deceive the eye, and appear like one mass of solid 
rock. The roofs of the inner buildings were covered with plates of ” 
gold, which made a glorious sight, and, when the sun shone thereon, 7 
dazzled the eyes of all who beheld them. . 
But no description can give you so vivid an impression of the : 


form and splendor of this wonderful structure, as a half hour’s ex- 


es ae : : Is 
amination of the temple in the model of ancient Jerusalem, now at 
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Pearts are bodies nearly globular, which are found in the shells 
of a sort of oyster or muscle. They are supposed to be occasioned 
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by some disease or injury of the animal, which causes a kind of 
knot or protuberance. Shells which are pierced by worms, and 
otherwise punctured, are those that contain the pearls, which vary 
in size from that of a pin’s head to a large nutmeg. 





Pearls are found in various parts of the world, and some of con- 
siderable value have been taken from the British waters; but the 
East Indian pearls are those which are chiefly sought in commerce. 
A handsome necklace of pearls, smaller than peas, is worth from 
eight to fifteen hundred dollars, whilst one of beads, not larger than 
pepper-corns, may not be worth more than one hundred dollars. 
The king of Persia has a pearl valued at five hundred thousand dol- 
lars! Pearls from the seas of Ceylon are most prized in England. 

There are two seasons of pearl-fishing in the East Indies—the first 
in March and April, the second in August and September. In the 
opening of the season there appear sometimes two hundred and fifty 
barks on the water, containing one or two divers each. As soon as 
the boats arrive at the place where the fish lie, each diver ties a 
large stone under him, to serve as ballast below; also another weight 
is attached to one foot, whereby he is soon sunk to the bottom of 
the sea. Each diver also carries down with him a large net, tied to 
his neck by a long cord, one end of which is retained in the boat. 
Thus the poor creature plunges sometimes to a depth of sixty feet. 
As he has no time to lose, he has no sooner gained the bottom than 
he begins to run from side to side, sometimes on the sharp points of 
the rocks, tearing off the oysters he meets with, and cramming 


ihem into his bag. 
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There is light enough always for the divers distinctly to see the 
shells they seek, and, to their consternation, they sometimes per- 
ceive monstrous fishes, from which their address in mudding the 
water will not always save them. Of all the perils of fishing this js 
one of the chief and most usual. The best divers, it is said, will re- 
main under water ten minutes, but the exertion, pain, and danger 
of this effort are extreme. When they are to rise they pull the rope, 
by which those in the boats draw them up and empty the net-bag, 
which contains, if successful, five hundred, or perhaps not above fifty, 
oysters. These are laid in heaps till the fish perish and the pear!s 
drop out of the shells. 













The Newfoundland Dog. 
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Winter in that wild country is intensely cold, and snow fields extend 
wider and wider as the storms increase. All living creatures be- 
take themselves to deep pine forests, or hollows in the rocks, and 
those who are acquainted with their habits, relate that they are well 
defended from the cold. In some the fur thickens; in others the 
fleeces rather resemble long, soft, and curly hair, than wool. This 
peculiarity is very obvious in the Newfoundland dog; his coat as- 
sumes a different aspect from the one which slightly covered him 
during the heat of summer, and becomes extremely thick and 
shaggy, resembling that of a bear. 

The sagacity of the Newfoundland dog is equally remarkable as 
his fidelity and affection. In referring tothe former, it will be 
necessary to speak again of his native country, where, during winter, 
it happens not unfrequently that the roads are impassable ; and such 
as venture to even a short distance have to struggle over wastes of 
snow and bare rocks, with frozen sleet driving in their faces, and a 
piercing wind chilling them to the heart. Provisions become in 
consequence often scarce, and the roads being impassable for weeks, 
perhaps months, supplies cannot be obtained from even the nearest 
town. When this occurs, the dogs seem to enter into the anxiety 
of their masters, and if-a quantity of food is set before them, they 
have been known to eat sparingly, and to secure the remainder for 
another day, by collecting straw, or whatever they can meet with, 
and covering the dish which holds their food. But this sagacious 
act is not at all superior to the well-known habit of the economic 
mouse, which inhabits the coldest regions of the north. 

“Tt seems to me,” wrote one who had visited Newfoundland, and 
recorded many interesting facts, “ that I learned some useful lessons 
when observing these things, and I wish that we were all careful to 
gather from the animals by which we are surrounded such instruc- 
tions as they are designed to convey. We should then be led continu- 
ally to praise our heavenly Father for the works of His hand, and 
should be convinced that in this vast creation nothing has been 
made in vain, and that nothing ought to be overlooked. The ways 
of the ant would be a reproof to the sluggard; the forethought of 
the Newfoundland dog, or economic mouse, to the wasteful and im- 
provident ; and every object that we survey would be like a page in 
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the great book, which is, as it were, spread before us, to display the 
wisdom, love, and power of our Creator.” 

Mrs. Phelan has recorded a very interesting fact, perhaps little 
known, and yet serving to illustrate the affection and sagacity of the 
Newfoundland dog. 

This lady mentions a noble river that flowed at a short distance 
from her temporary abode in the far-off west, as associated with the 
affecting incident I am going to relate. It rose with a small stream, 
in a forest of pines and cedars, and being increased by several tribu- 
tary streams, it at length presented a broad and ample surface, capa- 
ble of extensive navigation, and flowed majestically onward to the 
ocean. 

Beside this river resided a gentleman of the name of Wilkins. 
He kept a pleasure-boat, and often used to row his family and 
friends to considerable distances, enjoying with them the freshness 
of the water, and the beautiful scenery that adorned its banks on 
either side. One day, having invited a small party to accompany 
him, he set forth with his wife and their little girl, then about three 
years old, who was greatly delighted to accompany her papa in his 
pretty boat, gliding over the smooth surface of that lovely river. 
The scenery was magnificent. Thick forests, as yet unthinned by 
the woodman’s hatchet, and lofty rocks that arose on the western 
side, threw a deep shadow over the stream, while the sun, riding 
amid clouds of gold and purple, tinged the rippling current with a 
flashing light. So beauteous was the scene, that those who beheld 
it for the first time gazed in silence on the continually shifting 
scenery of rock and river; the sparkling of the waves, and the glo- 
rious depth beneath, reflecting the gorgeous clouds that floated 
across the heavens. 

Little Ellen, meanwhile, too young to share the feelings of the 
grown-up people, amused herself with watching the water-lilies that 
floated by; and a fine dog of the Newfoundland race, trottec com- 
placently along the bank of the river, casting a look occasionally to- 
wards the boat, as if thinking he should like a sail himself; for the 
way was somewhat long, and the weather sultry. 

Pleasantly onward went the boat, and while the sailing party ad- 
mired in silence the beauty and sublimity of the scene, little Ellen, 
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thinking to get a pretty flower which seemed to shine upon the dark 
waters, stretched out her hand, and, before any one could suspect 
what she was about, overreached herself, and fell with a sudden 
splash into the river. How shall I describe the agony of her 
parents, when they heard the sound, and saw the current close over 
their beloved child! ‘The mother, in her terror, and scarcely know- 
ing what she did, would have thrown herself out of the boat, in the 
vain hope of being able to save her little one, had not her husband 
forcibly held her back; while their friends tried to note the spot 
where the child had sunk, in order to direct the boat towards it, in 
the event of being able to check its rapid progress on the swift cur- 
rent of the river. But Ellen did not rise as they had expected, and 
faint hope was there of being able to find her in that deep, dark 
water. 

Vain was the help of man at that dreadful moment. The Lord, 
who had given the fair child to delight the eyes of her fond parents, 
had permitted so heavy a calamity to befall them, and He could alone 
restore her. Prayer was doubtless offered in the extremity of their 
distress, and when no human means could avail, their child was 
suddenly preserved. 

Nero had trotted contentedly along the eastern bank of the river, 
which for some miles was free from the rocks that rose abruptly on 
the opposite side. He could not have gone much further, because 
the path terminated, being abruptly met by huge masses of broken 
rocks, which did not admit of passing over. And this was after- 
wards noticed with heartfelt gratitude by the parents, as a proof how 
mercifully the Lord had watched over them. 

No one took any notice of the faithful creature; the river was 
broad and ample, at least a quarter of a mile across, and the boat 
kept rather to the western side, because the current, which ran to- 
wards the sea, was strongest there, and carried the boat swiftly on its 
way. But Nero, though not observed, kept his eye upon the boat, 
and watched all that was going on. He saw his master’s child fall 
over the side; and he heard the dreadful cry of his mistress, and 
the loud voices of the gentlemen, as they called one to the other to 
put the boat about. Guided by the wonderful perception with which 
his Maker had endowed him, the faithful creature plunged into 
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the river, and, after swimming a little way, dived beneath the sur- 
face. 

Meanwhile, the greatest confusion prevailed in the boat. The 
poor mother continued to call upon her lost child, scarcely knowing 
what she said; for the shock of seeing little Ellen fall overboard had 
bewildered her. Mr. Wilkins dared not leave his wife, but contin- 
ued holding her hands, while, with his head turned over his shoul- 
der, he anxiously gazed on the part to which his friends were trying 
to bring round the boat. The current was then very powerful, and 
bore them forward, in spite of their endeavors to get back, or even 
to remain stationary. Small hope, indeed, remained of ever seeing 
the poor child again; since she had not risen to the surface, and 
the water flowed on in its rapid, unbroken course. 

Suddenly a strange noise was heard on the side of the boat oppo- 
site to the one whence the party were eagerly looking, and some- 
thing large seemed to be splashing through the water. 






* See, see, the dog, the child!” joyfully exclaimed one of the gen- 
tlemen, who, on turning round when he heard the noise, suddenly 
observed the faithful dog. It was so indeed. The brave, the faith- 
ful Nero had dived to the bottom of that deep river, and, through the 
mercy and compassion of God, was enabled to find the very spot 
where the innocent child had settled down into her cold, strange 
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cradle of weeds and slime. Seizing her clothes, and holding them 
fast in his teeth, he brought her up to the surface of the water, a 
very little distance from the boat, over which his master eagerly 
leant, and, with looks that told the joy of his honest heart, he gave 
the little Ellen into the hands of her astonished father. Then, 
swimming back to the shore, he shook the water from his long, 
shaggy coat, and laid himself down, panting, to recover from the 
fatigue of his perilous undertaking. 

The delight of the agitated parents, when receiving their child 
again, was mingled with great alarm; for Ellen showed no signs of 
life. Her little face looked deadly pale; it hung on her shoulder ; 
her pretty flaxen curls were straight and stiff, and streaming with 
water, which ran from every part of her clothes. The white frock, 
and little tippet, and in short every part of her disordered dress, 
showed that she had sunk into the depth of the dark mud which 
formed the bed of the river. Wonderful it seemed that the dog could 
so instantly have found his master’s child, and so readily have 
brought her up within their reach. 

But though Ellen seemed to be dead, signs of life soon became 
apparent. She opened her blue eyes, and breathed, though with 
difficulty, and very speedily did the boat move towards the landing- 
place, whence the company had started, in order to obtain immedi- 
ate assistance ; but even before they reached it, the tender care of 
the parents had so revived the little girl, that she could both smile 
and faintly speak. Joyful, indeed, it was, when her voice, even in a 
low whisper, pronounced words so dear to them; and they had no 
language with which to express the abounding gladness of their 
hearts, while, holding little Ellen, wrapped in a warm dry cloak, 
they watched every sign of returning life. Those who accompanied 
them in their voyage down the river, shared in the parents’ glad- 
ness; those especially who had children of their own; and little 
Ellen’s escape from a dreadful death was told that evening to many 
of her playfellows, as a subject both of caution and abundant thank- 


fulness. 


Praising what is lost, makes the remembrance dear. 
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the river, and, after swimming a little way, dived beneath the sur- 
face. | 

Meanwhile, the greatest confusion prevailed in the boat. The 
poor mother continued to call upon her lost child, scarcely knowing 
what she said; for the shock of seeing little Ellen fall overboard had 
bewildered her. Mr. Wilkins dared not leave his wife, but contin- 
ued holding her hands, while, with his head turned over his shoul- 
der, he anxiously gazed on the part to which his friends were trying 
to bring round the boat. The current was then very powerful, and 
bore them forward, in spite of their endeavors to get back, or even 
to remain stationary. Small hope, indeed, remained of ever seeing 
the poor child again; since she had not risen to the surface, and 
the water flowed on in its rapid, unbroken course. 

Suddenly a strange noise was heard on the side of the boat oppo- 
site to the one whence the party were eagerly looking, and some- 
thing large seemed to be splashing through the water. 


See, see, the dog, the child!” joyfully exclaimed one of the gen- 
tlemen, who, on turning round when he heard the noise, suddenly 
observed the faithful dog. It was so indeed. The brave, the faith- 
ful Nero had dived to the bottom of that deep river, and, through the 
mercy and compassion of God, was enabled to find the very spot 
where the innocent child had settled down into her cold, strange 
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cradle of weeds and slime. Seizing her clothes, and holding them 
fast in his teeth, he brought her up to the surface of the water, a 
very little distance from the boat, over which his master eagerly 
leant, and, with looks that told the joy of his honest heart, he gave 
the little Ellen into the hands of her astonished father. Then, 
swimming back to the shore, he shook the water from his long, 
shaggy coat, and laid himself down, panting, to recover from the 
fatigue of his perilous undertaking. 

The delight of the agitated parents, when receiving their child 
again, was mingled with great alarm; for Ellen showed no signs of 
life. Her little face looked deadly pale; it hung on her shoulder ; 
her pretty flaxen curls were straight and stiff, and streaming with 
water, which ran from every part of her clothes. The white frock, 
and little tippet, and in short every part of her disordered dress, 
showed that she had sunk into the depth of the dark mud which 
formed the bed of the river. Wonderful it seemed that the dog could 
so instantly have found his master’s child, and so readily have 
brought her up within their reach. 

But though Ellen seemed to be dead, signs of life soon became 
apparent. She opened her blue eyes, and breathed, though with 
difficulty, and very speedily did the boat move towards the landing- 
place, whence the company had started, in order to obtain immedi- 
ate assistance ; but even before they reached it, the tender care of 
the parents had so revived the little girl, that she could both smile 
and faintly speak. Joyful, indeed, it was, when her voice, even ina 
low whisper, pronounced words so dear to them; and they had no 
language with which to express the abounding gladness of their 
hearts, while, holding little Ellen, wrapped in a warm dry cloak, 
they watched every sign of returning life. Those who accompanied 
them in their voyage down the river, shared in the parents’ glad- 
ness; those especially who had children of their own; and little 
Ellen’s escape from a dreadful death was told that evening to many 
of her playfellows, as a subject both of caution and abundant thank- 


fulness. 


Praising what is lost, makes the remembrance dear. 
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Residence among the Indians. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


One fine morning, about the middle of the spring, I was pulled rather 
roughly out of my bed before I was awake. As soon as I had 
rubbed my eyes open, and recovered the use of my memory, I saw 
my friend, Jollie, standing over me with his rifle in his hand, and 
his powder-horn, bullet-pouch, and knap-sack, slung over his shoul- 
ders. 

“Come, Miles,” said he, ‘“there’s a hunt afoot. Wake up, my 
boy, and follow us. Come, hurry!” 

I felt in rather bad humor on being so suddenly waked out of a 
sound sleep, and began to mutter out a drowsy refusal to go with 
him, but my companion would take no denial. He seized my arms, 
and for a minute or two danced me about my little apartment, in 
double-quick time, notwithstanding my entreaties for a parley. 

“Come, hurry!” said he, flourishing his bright rifle about my 
head. ‘You are not half awake yet. Open your peepers, pocket 
a biscuit or two, and we will be off. Now imagine those beaver- 
pack across the yard to be the real thing — here goes for a shot.” 
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Now, I loved hunting, and the eagerness with which my spirited 
companion went through his imaginary exploits quite aroused me. 

“ Well,” said I, “I will go; but why this hurry? You'll give 
me time to dress myself, wont you ?” 

“ Hardly,” responded my tormentor, “unless you are handy, for 
Mah-to-he-ha and Jack Sanford are now waiting for us in the 
canoe. The rest have been gone an hour or more.” 

“The rest of the party?—why, where are we going?” 

“QO, up the creek.” 

Jollie always called the Missouri river “the creek.” Before I 
was ready, I learned that fifteen or twenty of the best hunters in the 
village had left early in the morning upon horses, and that we were 
to follow up the river in a canoe, and to come ashore at night and 
remain with them. By pretty constant labor we could easily go as 
far in the canoe before night-fall as the men upon horses, and Mah- 
to-he-ha and Jack were the best boatmen in the vicinity. I hurried 
on my dress, and equipped myself for several days’ absence up the 
river, and in a short time we were on the smooth, unruffled surface 
of the great Missouri river. We set out in high glee, and our frail 
bark canoe glided over the water with the swiftness of a bird. 

Nothing of importance, or worth relating, occurred during the 
day. We occasionally shot at game upon the banks of the river, or 
stopped to admire the charming landscapes which almost every bend 
of the river revealed to us. The further one ascends the Missouri 
river, the greater variety he will find for his admiration. Just at 
sundown we spied the red flag upon the banks, the signal agreed 
upon, and we paddled our canoe ashore, and found the party already 
encamped for the night. Early the next morning, we set off again 
as before. 

As we hauled up our canoe the fourth evening after our departure, 
I found, by the preparations which were being made in the camp 
among the hunters, that something was going to be done. The 
rifles were examined, tomahawks and scalping-knives sharpened 
and put in order, and a watch stationed, for the first time since we 
left home, about our tents. Besides, I saw three or four of the 
bravest warriors in ‘secret session,” as legislators say, deeply en- 
gaged in discussing some important matters. The next morning, 
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however, we set off as usual, and I could not understand why we 
were to go on, if, as I had surmised, we were near the place of our 
destination. So, after we were quietly seated in our canoe, I com- 
menced conversing with my companions, hoping to learn something 
about these, to me, extraordinary proceedings. 

“ Jollie,” said I, “don’t you think we are pretty near the buf- 
falo’s range ?” 

“Qh,” he replied, “guess not. May be though, may be not— 
come on ’em soon.” 

“ But,” I continued, “did you not observe our hunters last night 
examining their rifles, preparing their powder, and making other 
similar preparations? and don’t that show that they expect the game 
is at hand?” 

Jollie turned a glance full of meaning at me, and in his charac- 
teristic manner replied: “Fish don’t sleep out of water. Thieves 
never beat a drum when they go to steal. The Blackfeet rifles are 
straight!” 

In an instant the truth, painful as it was, flashed across my mind. 
We were in danger. We were now on the hunting premises of the 
Blackfeet and Crow Indians, and were liable, every moment, to a 
surprise. However safe I had felt at the fort, however free from 
danger I had flattered myself I should be in the Indian country, ! 
now saw that, unless Jollie was joking with me, which I really 
hoped, my life was in danger. All my former dread of the murder- 
ing savages returned in a moment, and it seemed to me that I actu- 
ally trembled. I would have given anything to have been safely 
back to the fort; but that was impossible. I did not dare to exhibit 
the least fear to my companions, who seemed to care very little about 
the matter, for a coward could never live among the Indians with 
any safety or comfort to himself. How much I thought of, that day, 
besides my own preservation, my young readers can judge. A 
hundred times did Jollie put me to the torture, by recounting some 
of his hair-breadth escapes from his enemies, exhibiting the marks 
of knives upon his person, and speculating as to what we had reason 
to expect before night; and I found that he would consider the 
party lucky if, provided we were attacked, one half of our number 
In short, I had the “horrors” dreadfully all day. The 










































escaped. 
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least noise upon the banks of the river aroused and terrified me 
exceedingly. However, I managed to keep my fears to myself, and by 
and by, not hearing any guns, I began to suspect that Jollie was mak- 
ing fun of me. SoI became, all at once, remarkably courageous, and 
once actually suggested a plan to entrap and kill any offensive sav- 
age which we might fall in with. My readers may naturally think 
that, considering my fears, the “offensive savages” were not in 
much danger. At any rate, I thought so. 

The afternoon now began to warn us to be looking on shore for 
the usual signal, the red flag. We searched until the sun had 
nearly set, but could not obtain the least indication of the encamp- 
ment. At length we discovered a smoke rising over a hillock at a 
short distance from the river, which we at once concluded must be 
our companions. We hastily drew up to the shore, and ascended to 
the top of the hillock, where, as soon as we had shown ourselves, 
we were greeted by a startling and horrid yell, from a band of fifty 
or sixty savages, encamped at the foot. What was to be done? 
The whole party started after us, and several bullets whistled about 
my ears. Without waiting for a consultation in such perilous times, 
I took to my heels, and ran for the boat. ‘ Don’t go there, Miles,” 
shouted Jack Sanford. “They ’ll kill you if you do. Run for the 
thicket.” Regardless of his advice, which may have been very 
good, I continued on, threw the canoe into the river, and, with all 
my remaining strength, gave it a powerful drive into the stream. 
I had just time to give one or two additional strokes with the paddle, 
and to throw myself into the bottom of the canoe, when I heard the 
savages running down the hill towards the river, screeching and 
yelling like so many maddened fiends. I expected, of course, that 
they would swim after me, and that I must soon be, at least, their 
prisoner, and subject to all the cruelties they could devise. How- 
ever, I kept perfectly still, being determined, as there were three or 
four tomahawks in the canoe, to sell my life as dearly as I could, 
if they did swim after me. I had not lain many minutes, when I 
heard the noise of some one near the canoe, apparently swimming. I 
grasped a tomahawk, and in a perfect agony of suspense, heard the 
noise approaching nearer and nearer, while the outcries of the In- 
dians upon the shore now, at some considerable distance from me, as 
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I judged by the sound, were redoubled. Presently a hand grasped 
the edge of the canoe, and before I had time to strike at it, an individ- 
ual had thrown himself completely into the boat, by my side. Judge 
of my surprise when I saw that, instead of an Indian, it was Jollie! 
I made a motion as though I would speak, but he cried out, “ Lie 
still, for your life; keep close to the bottom of the boat.” In an- 
other instant a shower of bullets whistled over and around us, 
several of which pierced our frail vessel through and through. 
“Thank you,” said Jollie, raising his head and peaking through one 
of the apertures; “‘you’ve made mea good window. There are 
more than fifty of the black varmints, and several are now preparing 
to swim for us. Miles, my boy, hand me your jack-knife.” I rea- 
dily passed my companion the knife, with which he cut a large hole 
in the side of the canoe furthest from the savages. With a bit of 
the bark he gently and gradually paddled our boat further and fur- 
ther from our persecutors, though now and then the shot from their 
rifles would scatter around us, and we were for some time in much 
danger. The river being very wide here, we were shortly out of 
the reach of harm, and could stand up with safety. On looking 
back, we saw a dozen heads above water, swimming for us. 

“Now, Miles,” said my companion, “ pass Speaker along, and 
[’ll put a stopper upon the murderous dogs. I left my gun in the 
bushes.” 

“No, no!” said I, “don’t kill them; we can easily escape now. 
There is no need of shooting them. Besides, if they should ever 
catch us, we could expect no mercy from them.” 

‘Don’t fear,” said Jollie; “I never do an unnecessary act of cru- 
elty. But you see they continue to follow us, and must be stopped. 
Here goes.” 

He raised the muzzle of the rifle with his unerring aim; a smart 
crack is heard, and the ball could be seen skipping along across the 
water, within a very few feet of the foremost Indian’s head. An- 
other yell from the opposite bank told the chagrin of the savages 
upon finding that we were armed. The swimmers turned back with 
evident signs of vexation, and I then saw the simple and cunning 
design of my companion in firing at them. We soon reached the 
opposite shore, where we could watch the maneuvres of the savages 
in safety. Mites Hawrnorne. 





